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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 







tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST _ 
Beculicu Vin 
COME ineyard 
Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 




















BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 





(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
a a eee 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil ie Se 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Goteic Come .....<05. 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 
a a eee 70.50 80.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 
OS 77.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 
(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) 


Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Floral 


(C) No. ¥5152. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman CGoee .......ses 110.50 
Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
a 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 
Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 

Roman Chasuble......$65.75 Roman C ; ; 
ee a ae 
Roman Dalmatics.....154.25 “ier erent 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil... ... ae ee ee anes 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics . 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


VPN 


23 NO~ FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


» FUL: 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 









(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


















B (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 

On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool *Correct 
* Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 


6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.75 $.72 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in, 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
32 Yes. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in, 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 9.72 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 






(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 

























(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy ; : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- "a, el 

ing in all church colors, made extra in. ...$3.75 in... - $5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 ia. ... 490 32 in. ... FO 
ME iavchevewvseeeakeaarnces $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


M } oe 24 i ’ 

Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 = No. 880 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
Pee eee ee eae eat ene font ‘ medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 


- aay 
inch to 24 inch plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- ME baw a eek oS ume a eee $6.50 
- J > 
~~ Made extra full. Sizes 18 a (K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
ae ee ee ee Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
RE MRCS hee eee $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 imch...... $6.50 









D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


TeMeuwol HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN $T:, CHICAGO 6, ILL. = Telephone 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 


broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yard............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 


SS. Serer $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
se err $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cleth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yafd.......... $ 3.50 


(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
Nie Rete a aie oem ee oNs $ 25.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 
PP ed See re eee -+++e$ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
PONCE NE ARO: $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
a $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
1 Guidi esas na aa eee oe a $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
sign at DOttOM..... 0.006.060 $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
in whieh eeash aan eraraTe mle RE ee $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
2 re ee eee: 


23 NO. 


We Koaegl HANSEN ; 


FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


(I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
Pe Pe eT NE rs ME $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 


ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design. ......0.. $ 29.50 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) Fl ¥2”° F2** 
re $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporel......... 1.20 1.35 1.75 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
_ ere 1.50 130 861.55 
Finger Towel. . 85 3 i120 
Stole Collar... 40 45 .65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd.....$ 1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd.. 2.50 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 


















Telephone 


FRanklin 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








Americas Ginest \ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as PreMtial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 


in every detail. 


(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 
(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard | inch opening 
in collar. 
(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct. worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 

* a 7 
No. A725 Nylon and Wool 
A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
a Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock. ....$173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 








(E) The Bishop's Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

e * ae - 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 
No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear. 
Cassock $79.50 Sash $9.50 
Prelates House Cassock.....$127.50 
No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
limg,.... Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 





Jee Abuse gf HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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Let’s stop shadow- 
boxing with words 


There’s a Vast Difference Between 
Tarnish “Resistant” and Tarnish “Proof” 


There are two types of Metallic Bandings on the market. 


One is the European banding, usually woven in France. 
It is NOT tarnish PROOF. The strongest claim that can be 
made for it is that it is tarnish “resistant. That sounds well 
but it leaves both the foreign manufacturer and his selling 
agency in this country free of any responsibility when the 
material actually tarnishes or turns black. 


The other type of Metallic Banding is woven from metallic 
yarns perfected by American scientists after years of costly 
research. When Allen Silk Mills weaves this yarn into a 
banding which is soft to the touch and easily dry cleaned, 
its customers are not told merely that the fabric is tarnish 
“resistant.’’ Allen goes all the way. We GUARANTEE, 
unconditionally, that Allen Metallic Bandings are absolutely 
TARNISH PROOF and will NEVER turn black regardless of 


the atmospheric conditions to which they are exposed. 


That's the difference between Allen’s American made 
bandings and those woven on foreign looms! 


“Buy American” Cf 
| ALLEN SILK MILLS 


anus tM. nffacturers 
7 ¢ 


abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
lrade Mark Reg Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 











VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
THe HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW (Monthly), Vol. LII, No. 2 (November, 1951). Copyright 1951 by 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October, 13, 1917, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions 


to the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 
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Quality and service 


Skilled craftsmanship and 

trained representatives . .. supported by 
modern manufacturing 

methods, prime materials, and 

careful management... 

insure the delivery of quality 


and service at 
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prophets that God will revisit the people. 
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Third Sunday of Advent............ 148 


Only Light from Above Removes the 
Darkness of Our Mind 


The rose-colored vestments denote that our 
penitential works should be performed with 
Joy at the thought of Christ’s coming. The 
Liturgy begs that the darkness of our minds’ 
may be dispelled. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent........ ooe 150 
The Responsibility of the Priestly 
Office 


To-day’s Mass expresses impatient longing for 
the Saviour. St. Paul reminds us that it is the 
priest’s sublime office to bring salvation to men. 
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The God of Our Salvation 


Christmas is the most heart-warming feast in 
the calendar. Three different aspects of the 
Incarnation are emphasized. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christ- 
IAB e ccccccccccccccesccsoccsgeceetes 154 


God With Us 


To-day’s Mass ponders the infinile goodness of 
God in restoring our elernal inheritance. Sim- 
eonand Annaare links between the O. and N.1T. 
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© Special Designs 


hy lorham, 


he is a specially designed 
Monstrance, created with 
the distinctive craftsmanship that 
is traditionally Gorham’s. This 
superb creation, 20 inches in 
height, is of sterling silver 
throughout, with gold finish on 
the flat ray, which imparts rich 
emphasis in contrast to the 
natural silver finish of the rest 
of the Monstrance. 

We excel in such custom work, 
and welcome your inquiries. 


foram, 


PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 
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Make your church 
a living part of 
the community 























Churches equipped with Schulmerich “Carillonic Bells” occupy a place 
in their community that is immeasurable. Their beautiful music through 
the medium of bells helps make them a known source of spiritual life. 
Churchmen the country over have found that Schulmerich “Carillonic 
Bells” provide these ten outstanding benefits: 


1 
2 
We'll gladly arrange for you to 3. 
hear a nearby installation 4 

of “Carillonic Bells.”” Then 


judge their superiority for 


5 
yourself. Prices are low—and 6. 
no tower is required. Write 7 
8 


for descriptive literature. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 





They advertise the church. 

They prepare folks for worship. 
They increase attendance. 

They enhance the beauty of the 
service. 

They increase membership. 

They comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
They inspire new character in many. 
They bring religious thoughts every 
day. 

They create a cultural atmosphere. 
They build the influence of the 
church. 


cs 
ag 11121 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


Parillonic Bells 


**Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It denotes electronic 
carillons produced by Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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The Dead Live 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


r 

ais PROBLEM in preaching on 
Purgatory is that there is no problem. 
This may sound like a flippant bit of 
paradox, but my meaning is that Purga- 
tory, as a doctrine, does not impinge 
upon the daily concerns of the average 
parishioner. In other words, it is not a 
He does not identify Purga- 
tory with his own life-situation: it is 
a place at which he will arrive ultimately 
but not soon. 


problem. 


He feels that he has some 
pressing problems to worry about: the 
unpaid butcher's bill, the affair with the 
girl at the office, the quarrel with 
mother-in-law. “‘First things first,” he 
thinks to himself. He will listen eagerly 
to any sermon that might give him a clue 
to the solution of his problem, but he 
feels quite certain that there is no urgent 
need to take up this question of Purga- 
tory. 
During November we can_ bring 
Purgatory somewhat closer to the in- 
terests of the congregation by pointing 
out that their relatives and friends are 
perhaps here and now in Purgatory and 
in need of prayers. Most devout Catho- 
lics will quickly identify 
with this plea for prayers. 


themselves 
They have 
what a public speaking expert might re- 
fer to as a sense of audience participa- 
tion in the words of a priest pleading for 
prayers for the dead. But there are 
some others who will abdicate their re- 
sponsibilities by fixing attention on the 


perhaps: ‘Perhaps they are in heaven 
and don’t need my prayers.” Under 
various pretexts they may neglect their 
dead without any consciousness of 
guilt. Out of sight, out of mind! 
Another reason why Purgatory to-day 
does not attract the attention it should is 
that it is an uncontested doctrine. Ex- 
cept for a few evangelicals here and 
there, non-Catholics do not challenge 
the doctrine of Purgatory as they ques- 
tion the Catholic teaching on _birth- 
control, divorce, Church and State, the 
authority of the Vatican. Perhaps they 
consider it a quaint and curious super- 
stition that is harmless since it does not 
affect the conduct of Catholics in 1951. 


MODERN CONCEPT OF 
IMPERSONAL SURVIVAL 


Yet, while there is very little explicit 
opposition to the doctrine, there is 
abroad in the world a notion which is 
implicitly a complete and total con- 
tradiction of the Catholic teaching on 
the destiny of the dead. Even some be- 
lievers in the existence of God lend a 
willing ear to the proponents of this no- 
tion. For lack of a better term I might 
call it the concept of impersonal sur- 
vival. 

To-day you can hardly pick up a 
magazine or serious book that fails to 
make a reference to immortality or 
human survival. The peril hanging 
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over us as the result of atomic fission has 
caused poets, and lit- 
térateurs to speculate about the possi- 
bilities of human survival in the coming 
era. What many of them mean by sur- 
vival is a far cry from traditional Catho- 
lic teaching on human destiny. When 
Bertrand Russell, for instance, uses it, he 
means to denote the survival of the 
human race and not the survival of in- 
dividuals after death. When he declares 
that we must live for eternity and look 
at all things sub specie xlernitalis, he 
does not for one minute believe that our 


philosophers, 


souls will live on after our bodies are 
lowered into the grave. He is referring 
to the elernily of the human race, which 
is nothing more than the future history 
of mankind and which we know will 
have an end. But Russell maintains 
that we should submerge ourselves in the 
race, accepting death as it comes, and 
attempting during the days of our mortal 
flesh to make some contribution to the 
onward evolution of the human crea- 
ture. 

Men like Russell and Holmes have 
made the cosmos their god, and they are 
in a certain sense pantheists rather than 
atheists. God, 
everybody partakes of the life-force and 
life is creative divinity. The thought in 
the mind of many of these writers and 
thinkers is that belief in an after-life and 
in immortal souls was helpful in’ the 
It took man 


Everybody — is since 


early stages of evolution. 
away from an excessive preoccupation 
with self and taught him to look forward 
in time. Now there is no longer any 
need of the fable of an immortal soul, 
and man can dedicate himself to the ful- 
fillment of the dream of human perfec- 
tion. There will be a new heaven and a 
new earth—-but not in the scriptural 
sense. If the writings of the apostles of 
“impersonal survival” teach us any- 
thing, they should teach us that good 


Catholic words can be juggled by 
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stylists to mean almost anything. We 
should not be taken in by every man 
who says “‘Lord, Lord” or “eternal life.” 


POETIC RHAPSODIES OF 
EMOTIONAL IDEALISTS 


Someone may say: “But how can a 
Catholic be fooled into believing in an 
idea that destroys his faith in an after- 
life”” The answer lies in the facility of 
these writers to impart a “‘love-all- 
humanity” mood to their readers. 
Usually their style is poetic, rapturous, 
exalted: it presents the most unsub- 
stantial ideas wrapped up in billowing 
clouds of emotional idealism. Lewis 
Mumford, in his “Conduct of Life,” 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., p. 292), tells 
how in the past priests and kings have 
tyrannized over man and prevented him 
from developing in his fullness, but to- 
day there is a democratic transforma- 
tion, dispersed and widespread, so that 
throughout the world there are millions 
of personal centers of continuous crea- 
tion. “But throughout the world there 
is a faint glow of color in the topmost 
twigs, the glow of the swelling buds that 
announce, despite the frosts and storms 
to come, the approach of spring: signs 
of life, signs of integration, signs of a 
deeper faith for living and of an ap- 
proaching general renewal of humanity. 
The day and the hour are at hand when 
our individual purposes and ideals, rein- 
forced by our neighbors’, will unite in a 
new drama of life that will serve other 
men as it serves ourselves.” Just ex- 
actly what Mumford is trying to say | 
do not know. But I do know that he is 
not speaking of the survival of the in- 
dividual soul after death. 

In his chapter on Cosmos and Person, 
he asks the fundamental question about 
human destiny and then answers it in his 
pantheistic theology: “‘Does he (Man) 
begin his true life only with death; the 
passage to a life eternal where he will 
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act a new role not subject to the earth's 
burdens—or alas! to its stimulating 
challenges—so that he will spend eter- 
nity solely in the blissful contemplation 
of God? That is the myth of Christian- 


itv; and with variations, the myth of 


every other after-worldly religion, which 
shifts the center of gravity from earth to 
heaven, from the kingdom of life to the 
kingdom of death.” Obviously Mum- 
ford conceives of a cosmic rather than a 
personal immortality. 


GRATUITOUS ASSERTIONS OF 

NON-BELIEVERS 

He offers no proofs for his position, 
only gratuitous assertions. But every 
man can say to himself, even apart from 
revelation: “I know that I am I, and I 
have no reason for thinking that I will 
cease to be myself.” Noone has ever 
offered one shred of evidence to rebut the 


presumption created by the very fact of 


consciousness. | know that I think and 
I feel. I know that all the changes that 
have taken place within me since [ was 
born have taken place around that sub- 
stratum of consciousness that is my soul. 
Underneath the changes, especially the 
physical changes, there is an abiding 
identity, a something that is not changed. 
Again, I have no reason for thinking 
that my soul is essentially dependent on 
these changing factors. In my_ ex- 
perience my soul has been associated 
with my body, but I have no reason to 
say that it could not exist independently 
of my body. Mumford has brought 
forth not a single piece of evidence to 
prove that our souls will die when our 
bodies die; nor has he offered any proof 
that the soul will be absorbed into the 
life stream of the race. [I had thought we 
were seeing the end of such nonsense 
when Hitler passed away with his idea of 
Nazi immortality in the Teutonic race, 
but Mumford keeps it alive. 

Bernard Shaw was an apostle of some 


kind of God that he called the Life 
Force. Being an evolutionist, Shaw was 
convinced that the goal of evolution was 
the perfect human being, and, according 
to Shaw’s notion, each man in par- 
taking of the Life Force makes his mis- 
takes but he is reborn again after death 
at a higher level of perfection than in the 
previous stage of existence. For him 
there was no personal survival after 
death, but only this Shavian mode of 
transmigration of souls. 

Now transmigration of souls is con- 
sidered balderdash by most Europeans 
and Americans. Somehow it doesn’t 
make sense that a man’s soul should go 
into a dog or a cow or a goat. The idea 
of the same soul transmigrating, not into 
animals, but into higher levels of per- 
fection, is just about as ridiculous. Why 
would the Life Force go to all that 
trouble of recreating human_ beings: 
why not let the human beings stay in 
their original souls till they become bet- 
ter? But, what interested me specially 
in Shaw’s ideas on the after-life was his 
notion of the permanence of sin in the 
soul. 

On his 92nd birthday, Shaw was in- 
terviewed by Hayden Church, a British 


journalist. Church asked Shaw, in view 


of the latter’s idea about being born 
better at each step of evolution, whether 
or not he believed that human beings 
survive eternally as individuals. Shaw 
answered: “If you want to live forever; 
if you want to carry your memories of 
your blunders and infirmities and de- 
fects and meannesses, and mistakes and 
humiliations, and sins and illnesses with 
you to the last syllable of recorded time, 
you must be on better terms with your- 
self than I have ever succeeded in es- 
tablishing between myself and Bernard 
Shaw.” 

Now I must not pretend to search out 
the full meaning underneath Shaw’s 
flippancy. I doubt that Shaw himself 
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often knew what his tongue was saying 
so trippingly. But substantially, what 
he was trying to say is this: that it is 
absurd to think of carrying your sins 
over into the next life, whatever that 
may be. That is much more sensible 
than the notion so prevalent in certain 
sects to-day that everybody goes to 
heaven immediately at death: your soul 
may be a mass of corruption, but presto 
at death it goes to the abode of the 
blessed. 


BERNARD SHAW AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY 


I wonder if Shaw ever thought of the 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. It is a 
doctrine based on the will of God, of 
course, but consistent with what we call 
ordinary common sense: it doesn’t seem 
right that a sinner should pass immedi- 
ately to heaven as quickly as a saint. It 
does seem right that there should be « 
place for those people who are not bad 
enough to go to hell and not good enough 
to live in the radiant purity of the God- 
head. The doctrine of Purgatory takes 
care of Shaw’s difficulty: eternal life of 
the soul after it has passed through the 
purification of fire to burn away the 
“rust”’ of sins and meannesses. 

In Shaw’s concept, “anything that is 
worth keeping in you will be worked up 
into some better attempt at a man than 
you are.” In the Catholic concept, any- 
thing that is not worth keeping will be 
eliminated in Purgatory so that you will 
become a better man than you ever 
dreamed of being. 

Shaw claims that all the religious 
people he knows presume they will be- 
come angels in the next world. 
their friends will not recognize them 
once they become angels, Shaw suggests 
that they resign themselves to the life 
to come “without insisting it should re- 
tain their names and addresses.”” Again, 
we have the idea of impersonal sur- 


Since 
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vival—but Shaw apparently never talked 
over the subject with many Catholics. 
I have yet to meet one Catholic who 
thought he would become an angel at 
death. 

Bertrand Russell, Lewis Mumford, 
Bernard Shaw—I think these three ex- 
emplars of the modern attitude will suf- 
fice to show how “impersonal survival”’ 
is insinuating itself into the mental at- 
titudes of our modern world. A talk on 
Purgatory can be livened up by pointing 
out to our Catholic people how this 
damnable heresy will creep into their 
own thinking unless they are vigilant. 

We can tell our congregation that 
there is usually one useful criterion by 
which to judge any theories of the after- 
life. That criterion is clarity. If a 
writer begins to expound his notions of 
the life to come, and he buries his main 
idea under a flurry of quips or under a 
smoke-screen of emotional poetry, then 
the idea is suspect. A correct idea can 
be expressed clearly. 

What a relief it is to pass from the 
puns and parodies of Shaw, the poetics of 
Mumford, to the crystal-clear defini- 
tions and dogmas of Catholicism in re- 
gard to the survival of the soul! The 
Church says very clearly that the in- 
dividual soul survives death to be re- 
united at the last day with its body. No 
ifs, ands, or buts—no vague and fuzzy 
abstractions or circumlocutions. Fur- 
thermore, the Church says very clearly 
that, while some souls are so free from 
impurities that they pass directly to 
heaven, others suffer for a time after 
death on account of their sins. They 
suffer either for venial sins that are not 
repented of or forgiven before death, or 
for sins that were forgiven but against 
which there is still a debt of punishment 
to be paid after death. 

Since we are not dependent on the in- 
terminable speculations of philosophers 
or on the ineffable ecstasies of poets for 
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the declaration of the doctrine of Purga- 
tory, we look to the revealed word of 
God for its origin and statement. We 
find a reference to the practice of pray- 
ing for the dead in the Second Book of 
Machabees. It tells how the Jewish 
leader Judas Machabeus buried the 
bodies of the dead who had fallen in 
battle. But during the course of burial 
he discovered that some of the soldiers 
carried on their “good luck 
charms” in the form of pagan idols. So, 
he sent 12,000 drachmas of silver to 
Jerusalem to provide for a sacrifice to be 
offered for the sins of the dead. The in- 
spired writer of Second Machabees ap- 
proves of this act, and then adds: “It is 
a holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead that they may be loosed 
from their sins.” 


person 


DOGMA NOT CATHOLIC INVENTION 


Some Protestant sects—in fact, al- 
most all—deny that the Second Book of 
Machabees is inspired, and then they 
proceed to claim that Purgatory is an in- 
vention of the Romish Church in the 
Middle Ages. Now, they may deny the 
inspiration of Second Machabees, but 
they cannot deny that it is an accurate 
historical record of the times. Here 
then, aside from the question of inspira- 
tion, we have a reputable historian tell- 
ing us that it was a practice among the 
ancient Jews to pray for the dead. Here 
we have the doctrine of Purgatory in 
substance, though not in name. Yet, 
our adversaries say that the Church of 
Rome invented Purgatory many cen- 
Indeed, even to-day in 
retain the ancient 


turies later. 
synagogues that 
Jewish customs we can find plates bear- 
ing the names of the dead who are to be 
publicly prayed for on the Sabbath. 

In the New Testament, St. Paul states 
the Purgatory doctrine substantially: 
** _. and the fire shall try every man’s 


work, of what sort it is. If any man’s 


work abide, which he hath built thereon, 
he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work burn, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire”’ 
(I Cor., iii. 11). These texts are re- 
flected in the primitive Christian prac- 
tice of praying for the dead. Take, for 
instance, the testimony of St. Augus- 
tine’s ““Confessions,”’ in which he writes: 
“Inspire, O Lord my God, inspire Thy 
servants—my brethren Thy children, 
my masters whom with heart and tongue 
and pen I serve—that whosoever read- 
eth these confessions may at Thy altar 
remember Thy servant Monica with 
Patricius, her husband.” 

The current motion-picture, “The 
Medium,” bears tearful and pathetic 
witness to the very human desire to 
communicate with the dead. We can 
communicate with those who have died 
in Christ, but only in accordance with 
the manner of communication laid down 
by God Himself: “It is a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead....”” It is well to have reverence for 
the bodies of the dead and to bury them 
decently. That is why the Catholic 
Church forbids cremation: in common 
estimation it is not considered a reverent 
manner of disposing of remains of the de- 
ceased. But, after all, it doesn’t matter 
where the body lies so long as we do our 
part to honor it: we cannot give formal 
burial to those bodies that lie at the 
bottom of the sea or that have been 
struck down in battle in some forgotten 
wilderness. But we can pray for the 
dead, remembering they have broken 
the bonds of the body, and at the same 
time helping them to cut short their 
suffering. We will never forget the 
celebrated words of the mother of St. 
Augustine: “Lay this body anywhere; 
be not concerned about that. The 
only thing I ask of you both is that you 
make remembrance of me at the altar 
of the Lord wheresoever you are.” 
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From Golf to Glory! 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


No MANY weeks ago, I called at 
Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin, to visit 
the graves of the parents of an aged 
American Sister of Irish birth. I found, 
on inquiry at the office of the famous 
cemetery, that finding a husband and 
wife in the cemetery without knowing 
the year and month of the burial was 
like looking for the proverbial needle in 
the hay-stack. So, knowing that the 
mission of daughterly love was im- 
possible, the thought occurred to me to 
inquire about the burial place of a recent 
Servant of God in the city of Dublin by 
the name of John A. McGuinness. It 
goes without saying that the game of 
golf played no part in this same well- 
known civil service employee's ac- 
quiring heroic virtue. According to a 
brochure on “John McGuinness, God’s 
Civil Servant” by Father Sylvester 
O’Brien, O.F.M., the giving up of the 
game of golf on a Saturday morning in 
February, 1924, when this high-ranking 
civil service employee was about twenty- 
three years of age, was merely the oc- 
casion of his first step into heroic sanc- 
tity. A group of men like McGuinness, 
members of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in Dublin, were making a day of 
recollection in February, 1924, and a 
number of these men talked to John 
McGuinness about taking the place of an 
absentee at this day of recollection. He 
was already a member of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society and of the Legion of 
Mary. This is how Father O’Brien tells 
of what took place at this same re- 
treat. 
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“There were the usual retreat sub- 
jects, and in addition the director, Fr. 
Michael McGrath, S.J., made a 
special appeal for recruits for the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul. Beyond 
that, there was nothing outstanding 
to distinguish it from so many other 
similar retreats. But within John’s 
soul an extraordinary transformation 
evidently took place. John himself 
spoke about this to nobody, for he 
rarely or almost never spoke about 
himself. But from that day forward 
it was clear to his colleagues that he 
was a new man. Quietly and unob- 
trusively he changed his whole manner 
of life. He broke with the past. It 
was not that the past had been care- 
less or indifferent. On the contrary. 
Born at Dun Laoghaire, on August 16. 
1901, of an excellent Catholic family 
in which there were seven boys and 
three girls, John McGuinness had had 
a very normal Catholic boyhood and 
young manhood. Educated at the 
Christian Brothers’ schools at Dun 
Laoghaire and Westland Row he was 
gifted with a good intellect. In due 
course he entered the civil service. 
After a short time in Dublin, he was 
sent to London but soon returned to 
Dublin again and was posted first at 
the Custom House and eventually at 
Dublin Castle in the Revenue De- 
partment. He had always been faith- 
ful to his religious duties but like 
most young men in his position he 
took what legitimate enjoyment life 
could give him. He loved the out- 
door life, was a keen swimmer and a 
good golfer. A colleague at Dublin 
Castle gives a pen-picture of him at 
this period: 

**When in 1920 he took up duty 
in a permanent capacity at the Cus- 
tom House, Dublin, John Anthony 
McGuinness was a fine, upstanding, 
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fresh-complexioned young man. He 
was close on six feet tall, of medium 
build, with a long, free, raking stride 
and a very cheerful outlook on life. 
To his colleagues he became familiarly 
known as “Mac” though in later 
years most of us addressed him by his 
Christian name, John. He invariably 
signed himself J. A. McGuinness and 
his initials, “J. MecG.,” in his bold 
forthright handwriting could never 
be mistaken. With those both senior 
and junior to him John became most 
popular. He worked hard and con- 
scientiously, was ever willing to assist, 
and was always  pleasant-mannered 
and obliging. He did not appear to 
take any particular interest in politics 
or the like, but was fond of outdoor 
exercises and indulged in cycling, 
swimming and golf. His family, with 
whom he resided, lived at Dalkey. 
John was very attached to his home 
and particularly devoted to his 
mother... He was, in general, a very 
well-liked and companionable young 
man, completely natural and = un- 
sophisticated. 
VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A 
SERVANT OF GOD 
Here let me interrupt the story of 
Father O’Brien and tell of my first ac- 
quaintance with John A. McGuinness a 
few months ago in the same Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin. I had been told by 
the cemetery caretaker that John Mc- 
Guinness was buried in Glasnevin; and 
that there had been a steady line of 
visitors to his grave from the time of his 
death in 1947. I was also told by the 
caretaker that a group of working men 
would point out the grave of the same 
Servant of God, John Anthony Me- 
This 


I was shown the very humble 


Guinness. the men did in a few 
moments. 
grave where he is buried in the same lot 
with his parents, and where there is al- 
most an uninterrupted line of persons 
going to pray at the grave of this one- 
time civil service employee, and praying 
for his early beatification and canoniza- 


tion. A group of girl-missionary helpers 


in Dublin have erected a placard over 
the grave, telling that John Anthony 
McGuinness had died in the year 1947; 
and that his grave is being continuously 
visited by those who knew him in life, 
or those who had heard of him in life. 
My visit to the grave of John McGuin- 
ness was of a personal nature, because I 
heard the story of his life and had seen 
people coming and going in tribute to 
his heroic sanctity. I felt I had my per- 
sonal tribute of respect to pay the body 
of John McGuinness and to offer my own 
prayer for his early beatification and 
canonization. Father Sylvester O’Brien 
adds many an illuminating paragraph 
about our Servant of God. Here is one 
on forming a lodging-house guild. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ST. KIERAN 
LODGINGHOUSE GUILD 


“Another kindred activity which 
John established with the help of a few 
members of the Society was the St 
Kieran Lodginghouse Guild. The 
purpose of the Guild, of which John 
was treasurer and moving spirit, was 
the visitation of the common lodging 
houses of the city, particularly on 
Sunday mornings, so as to encourage 
the occupants to attend Mass and to 
provide them with suitable clothes to 
do so. ‘What love John McGuinness 
had for God’s poor!’ exclaims one who 
was John’s constant companion at 
this Sunday morning visitation for 
well-nigh twelve years. ‘One morn- 
ing, he continues, ‘calling at a lodging 
house in Golden Lane, we found a poor 
man unconscious. There were four 
other beds in the room. We knew the 
man’s end had come. Brother Mac 
knelt down beside the bed on a very 
dirty floor, recited the prayers for the 
dying, and sent me off to Francis 
Street church to bring a priest. The 
man died that evening. Another 
time, calling at’ a place in Chancery 
Street on our rounds, we found a poor 
man going around the room on his 
knees, pushing a mug before him on 
the ground, trying to get a drink of 
water out of an old bucket that was in 
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a corner of the room. Brother Mac 
lifted the man back to bed, got him a 
priest, and had him taken to a hos- 
pital. He died the following morning. 
Only for the kindness of Brother Mac 
these men would have died without 
the Sacraments. A few of our old 
friends who had gone a bit careless 
died before he could see them at the 
end. He was always troubled about 
their souls and had a Mass said for 
them. 


“In giving material assistance to the 
men in the lodging houses John erred 
on the generous side. In doubtful 
cases, when his companions might 
not be in favor of giving assistance, 
John would plead: ‘Remember, 
P.., he is made to the image and like- 
ness of our Divine Master, Jesus 
Christ.’ Sometimes, when the funds of 
the Guild were exhausted, John would 
give out of his pocket—tobacco, 
sweets, money. He also solicited 
tobacco and cigarettes from the 
tobacco companies for the lodgers. 
The occupants of the lodging houses 
held him in the greatest respect. Al- 
though some disagreed with him in re- 
ligious matters, they would never say 
anything rude or disrespectful of him. 
If they started a religious disputa- 
tion, John would not pursue it; he 
would say very simply that in such 
matters he preferred to remain as a 
child. 

“One particular case is worthy of 
special mention. It concerns a lodger 
known as “The Diamond Merchant’ 
because he had spent part of his life 
mining in South Africa. He was con- 
sistently hostile and refused an en- 
trance to John and his companion. 
John, however, persisted in calling 
every Sunday morning and slipping 
some religious literature under his 
door, although his companion thought 
it was sheer waste of time. Then one 
Sunday morning, to their great sur- 
prise, they found the door open. The 
Diamond Merchant called to them: 
‘Brothers, I thought you’d never 
come.’ He was gravely ill; it ap- 
peared to be pneumonia. John sent 
his companion to a neighboring chem- 
ist for iodine with which he rubbed 
the patient’s chest. “The condition of 
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the poor man’s bed and attire made 
the task of rubbing on the iodine one 
that few would undertake voluntar- 
ily, adds John’s companion. As for 
the Diamond Merchant himself, he 
declared that he never thought such 
charity existed anywhere in the 
world. He expressed his readiness to 
do anything John would recommend. 
They had him removed to a hospital, 
where he died happily, after making 
his peace with God. 


UNEMPLOYED MEN’S CLUB 


“In conjunction with the Lodging- 
house Guild, John and some of the 
members of the Society also ran an 
Unemployed Men’s Club in High 
Street. ‘When first I met Brother 
Mac at the club for unemployed men 
in 1936, writes a companion, ‘you 
could see him sweeping the floor, 
lighting fires in an old stove that 
would break your heart and have you 
filthy and dirty from head to foot be- 
fore you got it going, sweeping the 
stairs, and cleaning old lavatories used 
by the men. Once a year he himself 
would paint the club including the 
cellars and the lavatories. The men 
had a feast too each year. Brother 
Mac was always alloted the job of 
getting tobacco, cigarettes, barm- 
bracks, cakes and meat so that the 
men would have a good “do.” All 
were got free from manufacturers by 
letters of appeal which Brother Mac 
would get signed by someone else.’ ”’ 


PLEDGED TO HIS REDEEMER 


If the year 1924 and that memorable 
retreat marked a turning point in the 
life of John McGuinness, the year 1932 
and the Dublin Eucharistic Congress 
witnessed a still more complete and in- 
timate dedication of himself to God. 
Of this one of his colleagues at Dublin 
Castle writes: 

‘Whatever his previous efforts for 
the poor and destitute of soul and 
body may have been, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the dedication of his life to 


Almighty God really took place in the 
midsummer of 1932. Ever after this 





FROM GOLF TO GLORY! 





he conducted himself like a man 
pledged body and soul to his Re- 
deemer. This was noticeable even in 
his official demeanor. He attended 
for duty on the stroke of time, com- 
menced work forthwith and labored 
without the slightest respite through- 
out the whole day. It could truth- 
fully be said of him that he did not 
consciously waste a minute of his em- 
ployers’ time. Although always a 
most industrious official, he now be- 
came super-conscientious regarding 
the employment of his official and 
leisure hours. He seemed to work toa 
schedule, and that plan appeared to 
exclude all question of personal amuse- 
ment, entertainment or relaxation, 
Save for the break for meals or for 
sleep, he filled in every hour of the day 
in direct work for God.” 


His charitable activities were many- 
sided. He devoted several evenings a 
week to the Unemployed Men’s Club; 
every December, he led a troupe of 
carol singers through the city to raise 
funds for the club. During the annual 
St. Vincent de Paul flag days, he took 
time off from his annual leave to go 
round to the various offices, box in 
hand, collecting for the poor. He did the 
cattle markets on Thursday morning, 
cycling from his flat at 6 a.m. for the pur- 
pose. Another favorite collecting haunt 
of his was College Green and the Bank of 
Ireland. He was indefatigable in organ- 
izing Drawings of Prizes and all sorts of 
things to raise funds for his Conference 
and for his manifold charitable activi- 
ties. In addition, he gave away most of 
his own substance. Apart from the mere 
pittance he spent on himself, he seems to 
have divided his salary each year be- 
tween his beloved poor and the foreign 
missions. 


WORK FOR THE MISSIONS 


John’s practical interest in the foreign 
missions was amazing. It recalls the 
example of Matt Talbot in the same 
field, even as it was probably inspired by 


it. It reveals also the intimate grasp 
this civil servant had of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. It was not just that he 
helped Procurators of missionary socie- 
ties at home by subscriptions and by 
making and collecting mite-boxes and 
the like. This he did unremittingly, 
year in, year out. But much more than 
that, he kept up a personal corre- 
spondence with missionaries in a variety 
of far-flung missionary outposts. What 
this meant to lonely missionaries may be 
gauged from correspondence found in 
John’s room after his death. It includes 
letters from missionaries in British 
Guiana, Nyasaland, Uganda, British 
East Africa, Portuguese East Africa and 
various parts of India, acknowledging 
contributions of sums of money ranging 
between £5 and £60. Here are some 
typical extracts: 

Letter, dated May 5, 1940, Mother 
Kevin, O.S.F., Franciscan Sisters, 
Uganda: 

“Dear Mr. McGuinness: Heartfelt 
thanks for your kind letter and adop- 
tion of a bed in our chronic hospital— 
St. John’s bed, meaning your Patron 
Saint of course, though we pray that 
one day you also will be entitled to be 
so called. I’m sure you know you 
have procured for yourself the daily 


grateful prayers of present and future 
occupants.” 


In a note in John’s handwriting on 
this letter is the entry: “£5 per annum. 
Send on Ist March each year.” 

On an article cut from one of the 
Catholic weekly papers describing the 
work of Fr. Caironi at North Calabar, is 
an entry in John’s handwriting: “£50, 
1/10/°43."" There are several letters 
from Fr. Caironi. One of Aug. 18, 1946: 


“Dear Mr. McGuinness: Really I 
do not know how to thank you for 
your letter just received.... The 
greatest miracle for me is your con- 
stant and generous help that enables 
me to do so many things for the glory 
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of God. Since your help has begun, I 
have got new courage. . In heaven 
you will see the fruit of your aposto- 
late and rejoice greatly. How many 
souls will be thanking you for ever! 
This money will be an eternal invest- 
ment, and many rich Catholics in 
heaven will envy you for having in- 
vested your money so_ profitably. 
They will feel that void and sorrow a 
man feels when the bank in which he 
has put his saving fails.... Thank 
God humbly that He has given you 
this love for the missions.” 


Letter from the same, December 17, 


1946: 


“Dear Mr. McGuinness: How can 
I thank you for the £55 cheque?... I 
was almost in despair how to pull on, 
and your cheque came.... For Christ- 
mas there will be more baptisms, and 
these souls also will be yours and they 
will praise you for ever. You are in- 
vesting your savings in an eternal in- 
vestment that will give interest for 
ever. Saints are very practical people. 
They do not go after silly things but 
precious ones.” 


Letter from Fr. Minezes, B. India, 


January 27, 1947: 
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“Dear Mr. McGuinness: | thank 
you sincerely for your kind letter and 
the draft of £21.... To-day I have 
ordered five shuttle-looms in your 
name. It will be a perpetual monu- 
ment to your kindness and charity to 
the poor converts... .” 


Letter from Fr. J. Kavanaugh, C.S. 


Sp., November 28, 1916: 


“Dear Mr. McGuinness: I was 
deeply touched by your simple note 
offering assistance to this mission. J 
was miles away from home—if you 
can call mine a home—when your 
letter was brought me by a native. 
I thought I was quite alone and quite 
forgotten. You may imagine then 
what a real tonic it was to get your 
letter. Though | was very tired, |} 
seemed to get new energy. I felt no 
longer alone.... It made me feel that, 
though thousands of miles apart, 
the children of the true faith are 
united in the Heart of Jesus.... I 
promise to place all your intentions at 
the feet of God through the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Baptizing those in 
danger of death, | must remember to 
call some of them in your name, so 
that they may be your intercessors in 
heaven.” 


The Requiem Mass of the 
Roman Church 


By J. H. DARBY 


a time during the last fifty 
years of the fourth century Roman 
Christians assisted at the first Requiem 
Mass. Prayers for the dead had been 
offered by the Church since Apostolic 
times, a custom common to the earliest 
Christians and their Jewish contem- 
poraries. Long before the Council of 
Nica in 325, the Sacrifice of the Mass 
was offered for the faithful departed, 
who were indeed given a “Memento” in 
every Mass. But the feeling grew that 
_there ought to be a special Mass for the 
dead, and our Requiem Mass of to-day 
is that fourth-century Mass, to which 
in the course of the centuries some addi- 
tions have been made. By far the most 
important addition was the Dies Ire. 
This noble hymn had the effect of 
changing the atmosphere of the Re- 
quiem Mass from one of joyous victory 
to a sense of majestic awe of the Great 
Remove such later additions as 
the Dies Irex and the Libera, and the 
keynotes of the early Requiem—rest, 


Assize. 


light and life—are at once clear. 
Catholic readers of Scott’s “*Monas- 
tery” are apt to smile at his introduction 
of a triumphant Alleluia into the Funeral 
Mass he describes. Sir Walter may have 
been ignorant (he probably was) of con- 
temporary Catholicism, but as a matter 
of fact Alleluias were sung at Requiems 
in earlier times in the West, especially in 
the Gallican liturgies; they are still 
retained in Eastern Masses for the dead.' 


' Cabrol, “Liturgical Prayer’ (1922 edition), 
p- 46. 


Just as the suppression of the Alleluia 
in the Office from Septuagesima to 
Kaster is a sign of mourning and penance, 
so it may well be that the discontinuance 
of the Alleluias in Requiem Masses after 
the fifth century reflects the gloom and 
sense of frustration as the Church en- 
tered on those perilous times of the Dark 
Ages which form the background of the 
Dies Ire. 


BACKGROUND OF THE EARLY 
ROMAN MASS 


But what was the background of the 
fourth-century Requiem Mass? The 
brief answer is the Martyrs and Apo- 
calypses. Many of the faithful present 
at that first Requiem were old enough to 
have seen men die for their faith; it 
was as late as 314 that Christianity be- 
came a “religio licita,” and the Church 
could emerge from the Catacombs. In 
Christian centers of Italy and Gaul, of 
Spain and North Africa, the Mass was 
offered at the tombs of the martyrs in 
their honor. Indeed, in Rome in par- 
ticular there developed at the cemetery 
churches various forms of prayer con- 
cerning the martyrs which gradually 
crystallized into the Sanctorale of our 
Breviary. The early forms of a Martyr’s 
Office may be studied in the Common of 
Martyrs, and they are specially clear in 
the Commen of Apostles and Martyrs in 
Kastertide.? Lt will be noticed that in 
the antiphons and responds the same 


* Batiffol, “Roman Breviary” (1912 edition), 
~ Oe 
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jubilant notes of light, rest and peace in 
what is practically the same wording are 
to be found as in the Requiem Mass ex- 
cept for the Alleluias. Again, it must 
be remembered that, whilst the martyrs 
were honored by Mass and Office at 
their tombs, Mass was also offered in 
those early centuries for the repose of the 
souls of the faithful, and this too in the 
cemetery chapels; the well-nigh festive 
note of the martyrs’ celebration seems to 
have been kept very largely in these 
Masses for the dead and, as we have 
seen, was incorporated into the first Re- 
quiem Mass. The more one reflects on 
this joie de vivre of the Christians of these 
first few centuries, the more one realizes 
what a revolution the Christian belief 
in the resurrection of the body had 
brought about. Compare, for instance, 
the stark gloom of Ps. Ixxxvii (Saturday 
at Compline) with the joyful assurance 
of the Requiem Mass (so closely echoed 
in the antiphons for Martyrs in Easter- 
tide, “florebunt sicut lilium,” “‘in celesti- 
bus regnis,” “in velamento clamabant” 
and “spiritus et anime justorum, hym- 
num dicite Deo nostro”), which has been 
taken from the “Benedicite” where it 
stands for man’s intellectual powers of 
will and affection,’ and is accommodated 
to serve as an antiphon of life beyond the 
grave. Jew and pagan alike treated the 
dead body with deep respect, but the 
Christian was even more reverent and 
with better reason, for his new Christian 
pielas taught him that the body he was 
laying in the grave had already been 
ennobled by a soul raised to a state of 
supernatural grace, and that this same 
body awaited a still further glory at the 
day of resurrection. The pagan respect 
for the dead enabled Christians even in 
the third-century persecutions to take 
the body in procession to the cemetery, 
and we have the record of the great 


3“Tiber Psalmorum” (Biblical Institute, 
Rome, 1945), p. 340. 
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Domini, suscipientes 


pomp and public display with which the 
body of the martyr bishop, St. Cyprian, 
was carried to the Christian cemetery in 
his North African diocese. It may well 
be that funerals were the first Christian 
processions in which lighted candles 
were carried and incense used. The 
ritual is much the same to-day as the 
body is reverently carried into the 
church for the Funeral Mass whilst the 
priest speaks the age-old responsary: 
*“Subvenite, Sancti Dei, occurrite, Angeli 
in sinum Abra- 
he.”’ How very ancient the images are 
which these staccato phrases call to mind 
is shown by the researches of archzolo- 
gists in early Christian cemeteries,‘ for 
among the epitaphs are sketches of the 
holy dead carried by angels, as well as 
several of the phrases found in_ this 
sarliest Requiem Mass. 

As this essay deals with the Mass of 
the Dead, it would be out of place to go 
into any detail about the Office of the 
Dead, which is intoned at this point of 
the procession of the dead body from 
its home to the cemetery. It must 
suffice to join Abbot Cabrol in urging 
archeologists as well as students of 
liturgy to make more researches into the 
Roman Office of the Dead, for with the 
Office from Maundy Thursday to “‘Sab- 
bato in Albis” it has kept unchanged the 
most ancient form of the Roman Divine 
Office, in which there were no hymns, 
blessings or absolutions at the Lessons 
and the like, all of which are much later 
refinements, giving more “color” to the 
Office. 


THE APOCALYPSES 


With the Introit to the Mass, Re- 
quiem xlernam, we come to the second of 
the backgrounds to this fourth-century 
Mass; for whilst the honoring of the 
Martyrs was the origin of our Saints’ 


4 De Rossi, “Roma sotteranea,” Vol. IT. 
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Days, the fact that it took place at their 
tombs made it only natural that Masses 
for the dead should be celebrated in the 
cemeteries too. But under what images 
and similes were the facts about life be- 
yond the grave to be expressed? Now, it 
so happened that in the first few cen- 
turies of our era there was a flood of 
apocalyptic literature, partly Jewish and 
partly Christian and all of it pseudonym- 
ous, well-known and eagerly read by 
Jew and Christian. It seems to have 
been as much “the rage”’ of that time as 
the novel or detective story is in our 
own. The Introit, Requiem xlernam, is 
itself adapted or “accommodated” from 
one of these Apocalypses (IV Esdras, 
ii. 34-35). To-day we know a great deal 
about this literature and its direct and 
indirect influence on early Christian 
thought, but all we need to concern our- 
selves with here are references to it in the 
Requiem Mass; for its influence on the 
cult of the Archangel Michael a short 
but adequate summary will be found in 
the May volume of Thurston’s edition 
of Butler’s “Lives of the Saints” (pp. 92 
sqq.), and some reference to this is made 
later on in this essay. 

As to IV Esdras, the book will be 
found printed as an appendix in the 
Vulgate, but the Revised Version of the 
“Apocrypha” should also be consulted 
because it contains the lost section 
(Chapter vii. 36-105) only discovered 
in 1875,° and also a most valuable set of 
references to parallels or quasi-parallels 
in the New Testament, of which the 
number is quite astonishing. In the 
A.V. and R.V. versions of the “Apoc- 
rypha,” the book is numbered II Es- 
dras, but chapters and verses correspond 
with the Vulgate. 

IV Esdras seems to have been an im- 
portant book in the third and fourth 
centuries, and until the end of this 


’ See Pope, “Aids to the Bible,” I, 415. 


period it was apparently treated as 
canonical. The accepted rule was to use 
only Holy Scripture in the Liturgy, and 
yet we find the Introit for Whit Tuesday*® 
as well as the Requiem Introit taken 
from this book. The book is made up of 
apocalyptic visions granted to Ezra, and 
in Chapter ii. 34-35, he says: “Ex- 
pectate pastorem vestrum, requiem 
zternitatis dabit vobis .. quia lux per- 
petua lucebit vobis per eternitatem tem- 
poris,’ which in the Requiem Mass, 
where the words occur so often, are 
“accommodated” to their new context. 


SOME UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 

OF THE REQUIEM MASS 

To the influence of this apocalyptic 
literature may be traced expressions in 
some of the collects and prayers which 
sound odd (e.g., “pains of hell’’ for pains 
of purgatory, “deep pit,” “‘lion’s mouth,” 
“hell swallow them up,” etc.). 

That the Requiem Mass has a “Tract” 
is itself a sign of its antiquity, for it is 
only in the very old Masses (Advent, 
Lent, Vigils and Ember Weeks) that 
Tracts are found. But this is a Tract of 
a special character, quite unlike the 
usual psalm pattern, and is more like a 
prayer. Passing over the Dies Ire 
(which had no place, of course, in the 
earliest Requiems), we come to the Of- 
fertory, a most extraordinary feature of 
this Mass which will bring us to some 
other books of the apocalyptic litera- 
ture. First, however, it should be noted 
that it is in prayer form, a peculiar fea- 
ture for an Offertory sentence. Some 
hold the opinion that is is a relic of the 
intercessory prayers which in ancient 
times followed the Dominus vobiscum 
and Orate. To-day in the Roman Mass 
no prayers follow that Orate, but only the 

6 Esdras, IT, 36, 37. The Antiphon of the 
Vespers of Martyrs in Eastertide, ‘Sancti tui, 
Domine, florebunt, etc.,”” is quoted by Cabrol 
as from IV Esdras, but I have failed to locate it. 


It is clear that the Good Friday “‘Reproaches” 
are founded on IV Esdras, i. 
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Offertory sentence, and this scholars 
find another survival of these old pray- 
ers in the Intercessions of the Goced 
Friday Liturgy. Another noteworthy 
feature is that in commen with the 
“Communio” it retains the verse and 
antiphon form, which suggests that the 
verse is all that now remains of what 
may have been a much longer Offertory 
and “Communio.” If this be true, then 
our present-day Requiem has shortened 
the original in these two places, whilst 
adding to it in others. 


When we examine the actual text of 


this Offertory, it is clear that the ref- 
erences to St. Michael and Abraham 
are due to the influence of certain 


apocalyptic books. In the Book of 


Henoch, for example, Michael is “‘the 
great Captain” set over the Chosen 
People who explains the ways of God to 
men. St. Michael’s work for God's 
people has great prominence in two 


other Apocalypses, the “Testaments of 


the XII Patriarchs” and the ‘Ascension 
of Isaias.”” The great battle in heaven 
of St. John’s Apocalypse (Chap. xii) 
brings St. Michael to the fore, and St. 
Jude’s Epistle (verse 9) refers to his dis- 


pute with the devil over the body of 


Moses: “The Lord rebuke thee” (a 
phrase used in the second of the Leonine 
Prayers we say daily after Mass). Now, 
we possess only an incomplete manu- 
script of an Apocalypse named ‘‘The 
Assumption of Moses,” but Origen, who 
knew the book, expressly states that the 
whole incident as given by St. Jude was 
in this Apocalypse. Fr. Thurston, S.J.,7 
says that the “Assumption of Moses” 
was quoted at the Council of Nicea in 
325, and it looks as if two other such 
books, ‘ The Shepherd of Hermas” and 
the somewhat bizarre “Testament of 
Abraham,” both had some influence on 
the growth of the cult of St. Michael 
with Jews and Christians. Now, it was 


7 Butler’s “Lives,” p. 93, referred to above. 
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with the background of this very popular 
literature that the Requiem Offertory 
was produced, and the references to St. 
Michael and Abraham may thus be ac- 
counted for, but we still need to know 
a great deal more about the apocryphal 
Apocalypses and their dales. 


ADDITIONS TO THE EARLY 
REQUIEM MASS 


The Requiem Mass concluded with 
Requiescant in pace in place of Ile, missa 
esl, and then follows the “Absolution,” 
a ceremony which takes place around the 
coffin. The reason for this title is not 
certain, though several opinions have 
been advanced, and both the Non intres 
and the Libera (later additions to the 
ancient rite) reflect the atmosphere of 
the Dies Ir, whilst the Collect brings us 
back to the old idea of the Catacomb 
carvings, the Angels in charge of the 
soul. 

On the way to the cemetery or grave 
the In Paradisum is intoned; but what 
to-day is one antiphon was anciently 
two, of which the Jn Paradisum is at 
least as early as the eighth century, and 
to this the Chorus Angelorum was added 
much later. But according to Mac- 
Mahon, the Jn Paradisum was altered in 
the tenth century from “‘cum gaudio” or 
“cum gloria” to the present “in tuo ad- 
ventu,” of which the exact significance 
is not as obvious as the original.’ It 
would be interesting to know the reason 
for such an odd revision of an old text, 
which had retained the full flavor of the 
fourth-century Mass. Indeed, the whole 
of this Committal ceremony, with its 
constant reference to the Holy Angels, is 
exactly in keeping with the ancient at- 
titude to a Christian’s death. 

As has been already pointed out, the 
comparatively late additions to this 
most ancient of Masses have tended to 


8 “Liturgical Catechism,” by Canon Mac- 
Mahon (Gill & Son, Dublin, 1931), p. 187, note. 
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overshadow the joy and lighthearted- 
ness it held in common with the anti- 


phons and whole tone of the Common of 


Martyrs. The thirteenth-century Dies 
Ire of Thomas of Celano, one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful of Latin 
hymns, has done most towards the 
focussing of our Requiem Mass on the 
terrors of judgment. Used at first as a 
Sequence for Advent Sunday, it was 
later transferred to its present position. 
It is wellnigh impossible to translate it 
without losing much of its beauty. 
How, for instance, is one to render in- 
to English such a line as 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 

with each “ictus” falling on a different 
vowel? Britt® tells us there are some 234 
English translations of this famous 
hymn, but quotes Dr. Coles as authority 
that no one translation can ever be ade- 
quate. 

Small then, that 
masterpiece had the power to alter the 
atmosphere of this Mass, but it is well to 


wonder, such a 


remember that all the original notes of 


light, peace and life are still there, and 


it seems to me that young students of 


liturgy may be misled by Canon Mac- 
Mahon’s statement that “the Dead 
Mass omits .. all words and ceremonies 
expressive of joy.” He gives as ex- 
amples of such omissions the Judica 
psalm, the Gloria Patri, the Gloria in er- 
celsis, and the Alleluia. The statement 
is, of course, true if the Requiem Mass 
is compared with a modern Saint’s Day 
Mass, but what might be inferred from 
it is that, when the ancient Requiem 
Mass was composed, these features ex- 
pressive of joy were left oul. They were 
not there in any Roman Mass of the 
fourth century. The Introit with its 
Gloria was the procession to the altar, 
the Gloria in excelsis was a later feature 

. “Hymns of the Breviary & Missal,” Lon- 


don, 1922. 


Op. cit., 184. 


introduced from the East and slightly 
altered; indeed, some scholars seem to 
regret its introduction especially at this 
point!'! as questionable, and, as we have 
already seen, the Alleluia was used in 
some ancient Requiems. The Blessing 
after the Ile, missa est was originally the 
blessing given by the bishop as_ he 
walked in the procession back to the 
sacristy whilst he recited the “Last 
Gospel.” 


THE NEW PREFACE RESTORES TO 

MASS ITS EARLY SPIRIT 

It remained, however, for the present 
twentieth century to enter its protest 
against a too lugubrious view of this 
Mass, and this was done by the new 
Preface, in which (to quote MacMahon) 
“the Church regards death as the en- 
trance to a happy eternity. The words 
(of this Preface) rob death of its sting 
and encourage us to face death with 
confident hope.”” Whether the Preface 
is a new piece of writing or borrowed 
from some earlier Requiem Mass, I 
have not been able to discover, but, 
whatever its date, it faithfully recalls 
the ancient joyfulness in such phrases 
as “‘spes beate resurrectionis,” “‘im- 
mortalitatis,’ “vita,” “eterna habita- 
tio” (an echo of II Cor., v. 1), and the 
terrors of the Dies Ire are conspicu- 
ously absent. 

It may well be that for the Iron Age, 
ir which we are now living, the majestic 
awe and terror of the Dies Ire is more 
appropriate than the light-hearted opti- 
mism of those fourth-century days of the 
Peace of the Church after 314; but one 
welcomes the triumphant note of this 
Preface as one more of the many chal- 
lenges flung out by the Church in our 
time against the new godless humanism, 
which insists that death is the end of 


all. 


11 Cfr. Lebbe, “The Mass” (Dublin, 1949), 
pp. 23 sqq. 
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The Soul Resort 


By THOMAS A. FOX, C.S.P. 


as SUMMER resort and the get- 
away vacation must be universal human 
phenomena. Or so I concluded several 
years ago when visiting in Western 
Europe. As war-racked and indigent 
as it was, every resort hotel was crowded, 
and the lanes and highways’ were 
thronged with cyclists on a_ holiday. 
The basic pretensions of the usual com- 
mercial resort are that it is healthful and 
pleasurable. It is often brashly hedonis- 
Resorts, at their best, 
If we 


tic in its appeal. 
appeal to our corporeal nature. 
were pure spirits, health would be no 
concern; and dude ranches could add 
nothing to our joy, which would be im- 
manent and full. You may have needed 
that trip to Provincetown or Sun Valley, 
but your Guardian Angel didn’t. Your 
vacation trip is merely a big headache 
for him. His hours are then the longest 
of the year; and he may be called upon 
for prodigies of deliverance from mortal 
danger, to put you in a class with Dick 
Tracy and Hopalong Cassidy. If the 
Devil ever went in for cartooning, as 
what a Superman he would depict the 
priest! 

Well, I have found a resort where 
your Guardian Angel could well knock 
off during your stay and hie himself to 
heaven for a visit with friends. And I 
mean a resort! This place could confine 
its appeal to your corporeal nature and 
live up to its advertising. True, it could 
not garnish its advertisement with a 
Vargas girl and Jantzen’s irreducible 
minimum; but no priest should be 
taken aback by this. This resort is set 
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in one of the loveliest countrysides in 
America. Resting atop a broad hill, 
it hovers over a picturesque river that 
James Fenimore Cooper romanticized. 
Indeed, you might bring along with you 
a Cooper classic to recapture the legend- 
ary flavor of the scene—if you like 
legends. The Church has _ recently 
canonized the site, but for reasons that 
are not legendary. It was once a Wild 
Life preserve. Now it is a Wise Life 
preserve. Feathered fiends once lorded 
it there. Now Christ, at His meekest 
and most merciful, exerts His gentle 
sway. 


A SAVAGE WILDERNESS BECOMES 
SACRED SOIL 


I mean Auriesville of course, the 
quondam Iriquois stronghold, which the 
Indians called Ossernenon. It lies in the 
verdant Mohawk valley. The New 
York Central main line winds within 
sight and hearing, with adjacent stops at 
Amsterdam and Fonda. The American 
Airlines will deposit you at Schenectady, 
which is only fifteen miles away. 
place that is only one hour’s train ride 
above Albany, it is curious how Auries- 
ville has retained so much of its pristine 
solitude. If St. Jerome were with us to- 
day, and fleeing the flesh-pots of New 
York City instead of ancient Rome, 
he would need travel no farther than 
Auriesville. And the place should be 
holy enough for any Christian recluse, 
for it was hallowed by the blood of the 
American Martyrs. Jogues, Goupil, and 
Lalande labored, were tortured, and died 
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there. In its savage wilderness they 
spent themselves in Christ’s free labor 
camp, their only bonds their charity, 
their only bread their zeal for souls. 


MEN WHO BECAME FOOLS FOR 
THE LOVE OF CHRIST 


Only a priest can savor the depths of 
Auriesville and understand why those 
intrepid men came there at such deadly 
peril to their lives. Only he can ap- 
preciate the aching for souls that drove 
them to this folly. Priests are con- 
stantly making fools of themselves in 
quest of souls, driven by that aching: 
“Caritas Christi urget me.” Imagine 
how the Mormons must smirk at seeing 
another Catholic priest “making a fool 
of himself,” as he moves into their 
midst and takes up his lonely, frugal 
existence, with his delusions of Catholic 
grandeur (as they would say) and his 
grandiose dream of making converts. 
A priest can sympathize with Jogues’ 
divine avidity, because he experiences it 
himself continually: in the confessional 
when confronted by the lax or recidivi; 
at the death-bed of a fallen-away; in 
discussion with an unbeliever; or when- 
ever he mounts the pulpit, wishing he 
had the eloquence of a Sheen or the 
sainted effectiveness of a Francis Regis. 
That aching for souls is an old, old story 
for the priest. He first felt it in his 
‘teens. Like puberty, it rather stole 
upon him. It gradually became a joy- 
ous anguish, and a boy’s prized secret 
between himself and his Lady and his 
Lord. Finally it led him to folly—or so 
some of his family and friends thought. 
To their consternation he was casting 
aside home, family, fortune, and carnal 
fulfillment, as Francis once cast his rich 
raiment at a querulous parent’s feet and 
fled naked to his cave. 

It would be grand if all the ordinands 
of the country could make their retreat 
for priesthood at Auriesville. Jogues, 


whose spirit is still so resonant there, 
would have much to impart to them. 
His memory, which is the presiding 
genius of the present shrine, would bid 
them never yield to discouragement; 
to love and venerate their priesthood as 
they do Christ, for it ts Christ; to em- 
bark on the most formidable undertak- 
ings ahead with a sanguine credo quia 
impossibile; to be patient with routine 
and tedium; to regard slights and set- 
backs as the thorns they are privileged 
to extract from the mocking Crown of 
Christ; to preserve the simplicity and 
single-mindedness of their seminary 
days. He would suggest to them his 
sovereign antidote for that loneliness 
which every priest must know. He 
would inspire them how to keep them- 
selves unsullied by slum or suburb; for 
Jogues nurtured his vocation in French 
suburban society and _ exercised his 
ministry in an Indian slum. He would, 
remind the nascent priest of a fact 
abundantly experienced by himself: of 
the tender comfort and ready succor that 
devotion to Mary holds for the aller- 
Christus. With her standing beside his 
cross, he will be equal to any agony of 
failure or temptation. But who can be- 
gin to assess the riches of the heart of 
Jogues, which he would gladly share with 
the ordinand? 


ALMOST TOO GOOD 

TO BE TRUE 

However, I do not foresee the ordi- 
nands trekking to the Iriquois heath for 
their final tuning-up, since the difficul- 
ties would be considerable. But I am 
confident that priests are going to dis- 
cover Auriesville in ever-swelling num- 
bers. After wide association with the 
American clergy, | know that there are 
hundreds of priests who are pining for 
such a facility. They wisely cherish 
their vacation; but they would also like 
on occasion to return from it spiritually 
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as well as physically and mentally re- 
freshed. But living in our sordid, com- 
mercialized milieu, they are understand- 
ably skeptical. They look for the “‘gim- 
mick” everywhere. They are not far be- 
hind their congregations in sniffing al- 
ways for the rancid odor of a racket. 


And Auriesville has the disadvantage of 


being a bit too good to seem true. What, 
can the Jesuits, with their voracious need 
of funds for their schools and colleges, 
afford to practise altruism? No, the 
Jesuits could not have afforded it. The 
handsome structure that is the Sacred 
Heart Retreat House has sprung from 
the munificence of a wealthy Catholic 
woman. The Jesuits could not have 
spared the money, but they do manage 
to spare the man-power. The priests 
who serve the Retreat House are under 
no assessment to the general treasury. 
The Jesuit authorities will be richly 
satisfied if the place proves self-sustain- 
ing. The General in Rome recently 
wrote the director of the Sacred Heart 
Retreat House to this effect: ““The work 
you are engaged in, of providing ideal re- 
treats for priests, is the most vital 
imaginable. The enrichment of his piety 
which a priest is bound to acquire in 
such a retreat will redound to the souls 
to whom he ministers. [ am confident 
that St. Ignatius personally would have 
preferred this work for himself above 
any other.”” There you have the “gim- 
mick” of Auriesville. 


STEADY GROWTH WITHOUT 

BLATANT PUBLICITY 

The Sacred Heart Retreat House has 
been in operation only twelve years and 
one can readily understand why the 
Jesuits would be loath to publicize it 
like Hadacol. 


“grapevine” of the priesthood 


Sesides, the solidarity 
and the 
being what they are, why should the 
place be blatantly publicized? — The 
whole point of Auriesville is that the 
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priest goes there sua sponte, molu pro- 
prio, of his own untutored volition. 
Homer's “Iliad “was not exactly out of 
circulation in Keats’ day; but some- 
how when he chanced upon Chapman’s 
translation in a friend’s library, he felt 
the rapture of a great discovery, and 
Maybe 


the profound silence that characterizes 


stood transfixed and “silent.” 
a retreat at Auriesville stems in part 
from the joy of discovery which the 
average newcomer experiences. 

I made my first acquaintance with the 
I was one of about 
Mine 


was one of six or seven retreats. The 


place ten years ago. 
forty retreatants that season. 
1951 season began on May 20 and closes 
November 17. Over this period twenty 
retreats were scheduled; all but four of 
them began on Sunday night and closed 
on Friday afternoon. And when the 
season closes, over two hundred priests 
will have made their retreat there. The 
Jesuit directors may well ponder how 
they will expand their capacity, for this 
may soon be preémpted by the repeaters 
alone. In my group of twenty (there is 
not room for more), one was making his 
seventh retreat, two others their sixth, 
one his fifth, several their third or 
second. These men hailed from such 
disparate points as Chicago, Montreal. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, ef al. For the most 
part they had filled early Sunday as- 
signments at their posts of duty and then 
travelled on the double quick by car, 
rail, or air, and were present for the 
opening conference. You can imagine 
the asperity and expense involved in 
such steeplechasing. Such enthusiasts 
are bound to arouse the curiosity of 
their associates, and so the good word 
gets around. 

You will notice L said ‘‘enthusiasts,” 
You are not likely to 
encounter the crackpot at 


not crackpots. 
Auriesville, 


nor even the “holy-Joe.” Probably be- 
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cause the doctrine and spirit of the 
Exercises are rough on the crackpot and 
even the “holy-Joe.” Their author, 
Ignatius, was himself an almost fright- 
fully masculine and balanced person. 
He was a product of barracks life. He 
was all soldier and an “old soldier ” He 
would have liked Douglas MacArthur, 
and Old Doug would have liked him. 
For all the tender ardor of his soul, he 
would have felt uncomfortable around a 
“holy-Joe.” Among his first disciples he 
cottoned to a bundle of mischief like 
Ribadeneira, who, if he had not met St. 
Ignatius, might have become a juvenile 
delinquent. As it was, he was a holy 
terror in the house, and would probably 
have been washed out of the scholasti- 
cate if Ignatius had not interceded for 
him. I have a feeling that, a la General 
Patton, Ignatius might have been 
tempted to give the back of his hand to 
any plastic “holy-Joe.” 


PRIESTLY PLETY WITHOUT 

AFFECTATION 

No, you will not meet the crackpot 
nor “holy-Joe” at the Sacred Heart 
Retreat House in Auriesville, but you 
will be edified by a lot of fine manly 
piety among the retreatants there, from 
the middle-aged pastor down to the re- 
If you are getting 
cynical or anti-clerical—and _ anti-cleri- 


cently ordained. 


calism is not unknown in the priest- 
hood—by all means make a retreat at 
Auriesville. 

| have sometimes wondered why you 
see priests in such a different light there, 
and why their piety is more evident 
there than in their rectories. The 
answer may be that priests ordinarily 
tend to conceal their piety from one an- 
other. Lay persons will say the Beads 
together, visit the Blessed Sacrament to- 
gether, make the Stations together or 
discourse on holy subjects, and think 
nothing of it. But, in the main, not so 


priests. Perhaps this arises from the 
priest's greater spiritual refinement. 
Piety is a form of wealth—the greatest 
treasure a man can own—and it is con- 
sidered vulgar to make a display of 
wealth. Rich men will affect a dowdy 
attire. Bing Crosby was recently turned 
away from a hotel because he looked like 
a tramp. Meet a priest in his rectory 
and you might take him for a spiritual 
tramp. Meet the same man at Auries- 
ville, and what a surprise! You behold 
him around the grounds, with no self- 
consciousness, saying his Beads, making 
the Stations, paying homage to various 
shrines, reading a spiritual book, medi- 
tating, attending Benediction, venerat- 
ing a relic, ete. And, most notable of 
all, you see his easy camaraderie with 
the Blessed Sacrament—his unscheduled 
visits to the chapel. You are edified by 
his manner of saying Mass when he has 
had leisure to prepare and is not rushed. 
You behold the altar boy of old and the 
genesis of his vocation as you watch 
him serving a confrére’s Mass. 

This behavior of the retreatants 
themselves provides one of the greatest 
charms of a retreat at Auriesville. And 
why should not priestly devotion take 
on an added frankness and candor there? 
It would be difficult not to show your 
enthusiasm for the Faith boldly where 
other men have boldly shed their blood 
for it. 


INDULGENT NATURE OF THE 

RETREAT SCHEDULE 

A big surprise for every newcomer to 
Auriesville is the indulgent nature of the 
schedule. There the retreatant is on 
his own in a group. The only religious 
exercises in common are three half- 
hour periods of points for meditation, a 
half-hour’s conference, and two fifteen- 
minute periods of Particular Examen. 
That leaves eight hours of the day when 
a priest must write his own ticket. 
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Doesn't all this time rest heavily on the 
retreatant’s hands? It probably would 
under the usual conditions of retreat. 
But these hours somehow pass fleetly 
and buoyantly there. Remember, 
Auriesville is a sacred resort as well as 
a retreat site. Lay persons, with no 
scheduled activities at all, tarry there 
for days, and you will hear them saying 
that it is the most pleasant part of their 
vacation. The place has a charm and an 
inspiration that never dull. The Jesuits 
wisely let those sacred grounds them- 
selves speak to the heart of the retreat- 
ant. They counsel being outdoors a lot. 
For this reason Auriesville is probably 
the most salubrious group retreat in the 
country. In addition, the rooms are 
commodious and airy, the table truly 
excellent, and the solitude is a sweet 
balm to harried nerves or the anxious 
mind, 


THE EXERCISES AS IGNATIUS 

CONCEIVED THEM 

People do not seem to realize that 
this is how the Exercises were originally 
intended to be given. St. Ignatius was 
not a martinet. He shrank from dra- 
gooning the retreatant. [I cannot imagine 
Ignatius so much as raising his voice in 
giving the Exercises. He staked every- 
thing on the retreatant’s quiet and 
prayerful consideration. He should not 
be rushed. That is why you will find so 
many repetitions, as if the Saint were 
saying to the exercitant: “Are you 
quite sure you understand what we are 
about? Are you quite ready to advance 
this next step?” The purpose of the Ex- 
ercises is to generate or galvanize force- 
ful convictions. But the Saint seems to 
have leaned over backwards to avoid 
convincing a man against his will. When 
you recall that the Exercises were first 
expected to consume about thirty days, 
how terse and restricted are the Saint’s 
own contributions! He practically con- 
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fines himself to a certain few structural 
principles and considerations: the end 
of man and use of creatures; the King- 
dom; the Two Standards; the Three 
Classes of Men; the Three Degrees of 
Humility; the technique for making the 
Election; and finally the Contemplatio 
Ad Amorem. There are also meditations 
or contemplations on Sin, Hell, the In- 
carnation, the Last Supper and Agony, 
etc. But I rather think these were in- 
tended as models of how we should 
build our own meditations. The Ex- 
ercises, therefore, leave much to the re- 
treat master, and even far more to the 
retreatant’s own personal needs and in- 
spiration. Salva reverentia, the Holy 
Spirit could not desire a roomier frame- 
work in which to exert His sovereign 
influence on the soul. This is why you 
can make the Exercises year in and year 
out for a lifetime and never tire of them; 
and why they are equally suitable for 
the penitent or the saint. Within their 
far-flung borders the retreatant can 
range at will over the vast terrain of the 
Four Last Things and the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus Christ. 


HOMOGENEOUS CHARACTER OF 
THE RETREATANTS 


The quality of the groups at Auries- 


ville is ideal for the Exercises. These 
groups are homogeneous. They have 


come of their own accord, and therefore 
they are suitably disposed and in dead 
earnest. You notice this at once in 
their observance of silence and in their 
fidelity and promptness at the common 
exercises. A breach of silence, for in- 
stance, would startle you at Auriesville, 
and yet no one is checking on its ob- 
servance. But the retreatants have 
come there for that silence, among other 
things, and they cherish every hour of it. 
A retreatant comes to Auriesville, I 
fancy, because he has felt some acute 
need of its solitude and rich inspiration, 
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as well as of the intensive thought and 
prayer that are comparatively easy 
there. Accordingly he means business; 
and Ignatius envisaged the Exercises, in 
their full scope, only for men who mean 
business. 

Because of this uniformly earnest 
temper of the men of Auriesville, the re- 
treat master can afford to dispense with 
pyrotechnics. There is no vociferating, 
scolding, or nasty digs. His manner is 
that of a doctor quietly consulting with 
a client about the state of his health. I 
am almost tempted to call it the “‘bed- 
side manner,” it is so bright, gentle, and 
encouraging. The same is true of the re- 
treat confessors at Auriesville, of whom 
there is a copia. In addition to being 
men of experience, they seem to con- 
ceive their réles as being stand-ins for 
the Sacred Heart or for the Mater 
Misericordie. The retreat confession 
there is a profoundly satisfying ex- 
perience. It is possibly the best-pre- 
pared confession a man will ever make. 
And it is interesting to note how it 
leavens the spirits of the retreatants and 
looses the wellsprings of devotion. 


AURIESVILLE AS AN AMERICAN 
CROAGH PATRICK 


And so the number of the Auriesville 
alumni keeps steadily mounting. Heads 
of dioceses are among the hardy peren- 
nials. Young priests count their years 


since ordination by the number of their 
Sacred Heart retreats. Noticeable, too, 
is the esprit de corps among the alumni. 
When two of them meet away from the 
place and the identity of their spiritual 
backgrounds transpires, they have a 
warm fellow-feeling for each other. They 
will proudly display their service stripes, 
so to say, and reminisce about their 
various retreats and retreat masters. 
They probably have a friendlier feeling 
for the Jesuits than if they were simply 
alumni of a Jesuit school or college, for at 
Auriesville they have been treated as 
familiares, and have experienced the 
cordial respect and esteem that was 
shown to their priesthood there. From 
the first hearty greeting on the station 
platform or at the front door until the 
affectionate farewell at the close, the 
hospitality leaves nothing to be desired. 

Auriesville has become our American 
Croagh Patrick, without the latter’s 
somber setting and horrendous aus- 
terity. It probably took many centuries 
before Croagh Patrick became the be- 
loved national shrine it is to-day. Here 
in America things move faster. With 
the recent canonization of the American 
Martyrs accelerating matters, Auries- 
ville bids fair to become the favorite 
place of pilgrimage for American Catho- 
lics, and the priest’s most cherished 
surcease from the moil and the soil of 
modern life. 








Mid-Century Survey 
of the CCD 


By CHARLES DAVENPORT 


QO, June 3, 1951, the day of the 
beatification of Pope Pius X, the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, headed 
by Most Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, issued 
its Mid-Century Survey. This was in 
keeping with the instructions of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council 
dated March 1, 1949, that at each of the 
19 regional congresses held in 1949 and 
1950 in the United States a very special 
effort was to be made to determine 
“the actual conditions of religious in- 
struction which prevail in each region, 
and at the same time the difficulties 
which pastors of souls find in carrying 
out the teaching of Christian doctrine.” 
In areas where such congresses were not 
possible, catechetical meetings on a 
deanery or diocesan basis supplied the 
required information. This was supple- 
mented by the meetings and congresses 
held previously—8 national and 54 
regional congresses of the CCD since 
1935. At these gatherings experts dis- 
cussed the problems faced in bringing 


religious instruction to those outside of 


the Catholic school system and proposed 
from their own collective 
experience. As a_ result, the Mid- 
Century Survey is a document of key 


solutions 


importance. 

Leaving to the Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the discussion of students in 
Catholic schools, the Survey concerned 
itself with those outside of the Catholic 


system. It found that, in comparison 
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with the 3,330,231 students enrolled in 
Catholic 1,800,000 Catholic 
students were enrolled in secular in- 
stitutions in 1949-50. 500,000 enroll 
annually in these secular institutions. 
In his Preface to the Survey, Bishop 
O’Hara states: “These children con- 
stitute the central problem posed in this 
illuminating Mid-Century Survey of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine.” He 
then went on to mention the other 
problems: high school and preschool 
children, adults, and non-Catholics. 


schools, 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE 

CCD SURVEY 

In order to give the situation a more 
detailed treatment the Survey divided 
the United States into 8 districts. 
However, to avoid repetitions other 
than were unavoidable in view of the 
very purpose of the Survey, it seemed 
better to treat the problems together. 
For while some problems are more 
accentuated in definite areas, they are 
also found in the other areas to a lesser 
degree. For example, the difficulty 
of transportation is extreme in some 
Southern and Western dioceses, but 
there is hardly a diocese in the country 
that does not have this problem to some 
extent. Probably, a better view of the 
general situation can be had by listing, 
first of all, the problems presented and 
then giving their solution as found in the 
Mid-Century Survey. The problems are 
as follows: 
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Lack OF INTEREST: 


(1) 


(2) 


LACK 


Ignorance, indifference, and 
secularism on the part of par- 
ents and children. 


Lack of interest on the part of 


pastors and priests who feel 
that the CCD is “just one more 
organization” in a_ schedule 
already overburdened with or- 
ganizations. As a result, the 
CCD parish unit is either or- 
ganized improperly or not at 


all. 


OF PERSONNEL AND NEEDED 


EQUIPMENT: 


(1) 


POPULATION 


The Diocesan Director is, in 
almost all cases, a pastor or 
diocesan official with other 
obligations which prevent his 
giving sufficient time to the 
Confraternity work. 

Failure to train and use capable 
laymen, or even to use them 
when they are already available 
for the work. 


Lack of funds and needed 
equipment. 
AND ‘TRANSPORTATION 


DIFFICULTIES: 


(1) 


(2) 


In many dioceses Catholics are 
scattered over wide areas, and 
find it difficult to attend in- 
structions; added to this, the 
public school buses leave im- 
mediately after school, and it is 
impossible for Catholic children 
to remain behind. In other 
places bad weather and roads 
hinder travel to and from 
classes. 

Urban areas have the opposite 
problem, but the result is the 
same. Overcrowded  popula- 
tion makes it physically im- 
possible for the few priests to 
contact and adequately care for 
all who need instructions. 

In some dioceses the migration 
of workers makes anything like 
continued — instructions — im- 
possible. 

In many places difficulties arise 
from the segregation of the 
Negro and foreigners who have 
not yet learned English. 


OPPOSITION: 


(1) 


Non-Catholic prejudice and 


proselytizing by non-Catholics 
have not yet been eradicated. 

(2) Youth and _— extracurricular 
activities are sometimes so en- 
grossing that they leave little 
time for anything else. 


Solutions of some of the above-men- 
tioned problems are obvious and rela- 
tively easy. Other problems create 
headaches that only decades of labor 
remove. In giving the solutions, 
wherever feasible, we shall quote the 
words of the Survey itself, since it repre- 
the cumulative experience of 
experts among both the clergy and laity 
all over the United States. 


Cath 


sents 


LACK OF INTEREST ON THE PART 
OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


To enkindle the interest of parents, 
the Survey recommends “an intensified 
program of adult instruction through 
(a) Religious Discussion-Action Clubs, 
and (b) the Parent-Educator program of 
the Confraternity, including more wide- 
spread use of Fishers to contact parents 
regarding both their own interest in 
learning religion and the instruction 
of their children in organized classes of 
religion” (p. 5). Further recommenda- 
tions are: “teacher preparation courses 
whereby adults are trained to teach 
religion to children—either their own 
or others,” the thought being that 
parents learn religion by preparing to 
teach others; “correspondence courses 
for adults, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic” (p. 18). 

Regarding the children themselves, 
it is suggested that “greater effort 
be made to obtain attendance at religion 
classes by (a) Fishers; (b) by making 
programs more interesting through (1) 
Helpers to assist the Teachers, (2) 
use of the Confraternity Manuals, (3) 
correspondence courses for children in 
isolated areas; (c) well-planned Reli- 
gious Vacation Schools” (p. 6). 
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LACK OF INTEREST AMONG 

PRIESTS 

To create a greater interest among 
priests the Survey recommends their 
“indoctrination in the use of practical 
materials, effective methods and quali- 


fied lay personnel of the parish unit of 


the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
This may be done through institutes 
and congresses” (pp. 5-6). “‘Particular 
emphasis should be placed, not only on 
the effectiveness of the Confraternity 
program, but also on the requirement of 
Canon Law that the Confraternity be 
established and operating in 
parish” (p. 12). “The willingness and 
ability of the laity to perform effective 
work is frequently undermined by the 


every 


unwillingness of pastors to make use of 
them. Frequent mention has been 
made of the need of recruiting and train- 
ing Lay Teachers, Helpers and Fishers 
for the tremendous task of reaching and 
teaching the children, but this phase of 
the work has been undertaken success- 
fully in only a few places” (p. 33). 


LACK OF PERSONNEL AND 

NEEDED EQUIPMENT 

Upon the personal interest and efforts 
of the Diocesan Director depends the 
success of the Confraternity in every 
“thought 


diocese. Consequently, 


should be given to the appointment of 


fulltime Diocesan Directors of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, not- 
withstanding the shortage of priests in 
the district” (p. 9). “It is felt that 
this problem can be further lessened 


by a sustained effort to elicit support of 


pastors for the work of each Diocesan 
Director” (p. 12). 

The availability of (rained laymen 
is completely bound up with the success 
or failure of efforts to interest the priest 
in the use of laymen. A careful ex- 
amination of the structure of the CCD 
will show that trained laymen are in- 
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tended to make the priest’s apostolate 
more extensive and effective. In ‘many 
cases, it is a choice between having the 
work done through laymen or not having 
it done at all. 

In places where there is a lack of 


funds or needed equipment, **Catechetical 


Day collections in each parish or other 
means of raising funds are proposed to 
improve the financial position of the 
diocesan office” (p. 12). 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

POPULATION DIFFICULTIES 

Wherever the ¢ransportation problem 
is serious, “it is well to (1) provide 
religious instruction in the home, either 
by the parents or by other trained 
teachers. Lay catechists who teach 
children along definite routes are effec- 
tive; (2) cultivate the good will of 
public school authorities with a view 
to obtaining their codperation in this 
vital matter. In some areas, they even 
permit the use of public schools for 
religious instruction; (3) keep in 
mind that state law permits parochial 
school children to ride school buses at 
the discretion of the local school board 
in some portions of this district (the 
Southwest district). Hence, continued 
effort is necessary to make this practice 
more widespread and thus permit more 
Catholic children to attend Catholic 
schools; (4) set up correspondence courses 
in religion. These have proved effective 
for children in outlying areas” (p. 17). 

Heavily populated areas call for the 
“recruiting and trainingof Lay Teachers, 
Helpers and Fishers . . . effective use of 
the Parent-Educator program, Junior 
Newman Clubs,... forums on religious 
topics, marriage courses, the forty-eight- 
hour census, the wider use of seminarians 
and college students, and a more careful 
following of the programs suggested by 
the National Center of the Confrater- 
nity” (pp. 33-34). 


MID-CENTURY SURVEY OF THE 
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Regarding migratory workers, “‘au- 
thorities in the Northwest area recom- 
mended that each migrant child be given 
a log book with record of Baptism, 
First Communion, instructions received, 
etc. It is further recommended that 
an order of catechists be inaugurated to 
travel with migrants, and that religion 
courses in Spanish be printed in leaflet 
form for use in all areas to which they 
travel” (p. 25). 

Wherever language and racial prob- 
lems exist, 
training lay people to codperate in 
giving instructions to those of their 
own race and language seems to be the 
logical one for the solution of these 
problems. At catechetical conventions, 
special efforts have been made to in- 
terest the laity in this necessary work 
and to prepare them to carry it out. 
The translation of Catechisms, Parent- 
Educator material, and other books into 
Spanish has aided this effort consider- 
ably and the codperation of the Bishops’ 
Committee for the Spanish-Speaking 
has done much to make the program 
more effective” (p. 19). 


NON-CATHOLIC PREJUDICE AND 

PROSELYTIZING 

“Non-Catholic prejudice may be 
broken down through the Con- 
fraternity’s Apostolate of Good Will to 
non-Catholics, by street preaching, 
trailer chapels, distribution of Catholic 
literature, etc.”’ (p. 9). 

“To combat adequately the efforts of 
non-Catholic sects to attract Catholics, 
an intensified program should be under- 
taken with the object of forming a 
better-instructed Catholic laity through 
inquiry classes, discussion clubs, corres- 
pondence courses, . . . proper publicity, 
distribution of Catholic literature, a 
‘share the Faith’ movement, radio pro- 
distribution of 
Catholic newspapers” (p. 25) 


grams, and _ wider 


“the Confraternity method of 


In places where youth and extra- 
curricular activities interfere with reli- 
gious instruction, released time is sug- 
gested, although this arrangement is 
admittedly difficult in many places. 
Cultivation of the good will of public 
school authorities to obtain their co- 
operation. and making — instruction 
classes interesting enough to attract the 
attendance of students, are about all 
that can be suggested. 

NATIONAL CCD ACTIVITIES 

After listing the problems and sug- 
gested solutions, about a third of the 
Survey is devoted to what is being al- 
ready done to carry out the work of the 
CCD. The following is a_ tabulated 
summary compiled from information 
received from 113 dioceses of the 128 
officially listed for the United States. 

Organized Program of Religious 

Instruction for Public School 
Children Required in Every 
SPEIER CRE epee ters 99 
(Note: Other dioceses have 
programs but not in every 


parish) 
Released Time Program (at least 
in some parishes). . SS. 
Religious Vacation Schools... ... 111 


Lay Teacher Preparatory Courses 40 
Utilization of so and Fishers 


(Home Visitors). ............ 64 
CCD Canonically Erected in All 
EE TET. < 83 


(Other dioceses have it erected 
in many or most parishes) 

Organized Program of Spiritual 

Motivation for Confraternity 


ne 48 
Diocesan CCD Office or At Least 

a Diocesan Director.......... 120 
Annual Catechetical Day........ 7 
Catechetical Congresses Held or 

Participated in.............. 100 
Adult Instruction Program: 

(a) Inquiry Classes...... . 78 


(b) Religious Discussion C ‘lubs 


(c) Parent-Educator Program. 45 
(d) Apostolate of Good Will to 
Non-Catholics........... 43 
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The Survey concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion of ‘‘extraparochial’”’ instructions 
and the place of Associate members. 
In addition to the religious instructions 
given on a parish basis, the Con- 
fraternity grapples with the problem 
of instructions in secular institutions— 
e.g., secular colleges, schools for the 
physically and mentally handicapped, 
homes for the aged, and penal institu- 
tions. 

Out of 309,000 Catholic students en- 
rolled in secular colleges 100,000 are 
members of the National Newman 
Club Federation. ‘Through lectures, 
classes for inquirers, personal instruc- 
tions, Religion Discussion Clubs and 
other means, the Newman Club chap- 
lains try to give to these members, and 
even non-members, at least a modicum of 
religious instruction. The Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, through the 
National Center and diocesan offices, 
has offered its full codperation to the 
chaplains in the carrying out of their 
religion program” (p. 35). College 
students are likewise encouraged to 
become Teachers, Fishers, Helpers, Dis- 
cussion Club Leaders and members, 
and apostles to non-Catholics. 

Besides the work of priests, semi- 
narians, and Sisters, Confraternity mem- 
bers have helped spread Christian 
doctrine in institutions for the handi- 
capped and aged by visits, the dis- 
tribution of literature, and _ classes. 
CCD members ordinarily cannot estab- 
lish personal contacts with inmates of 
penal institutions, but they have assisted 
the chaplains by supplying them with 
the materials needed for this special 
apostolate. 
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Saying that it would be “remiss” 
to conclude without a special mention 
of Associate members, the Survey em- 
phasizes the help they provide by their 
prayers and contributions. A feature 
selected for particular note is the success 
of the “adoption” method, whereby 
Associate members adopt individuals 
or activities as objects for their special 
assistance. 


NINTH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE CONFRATERNITY IN CHICAGO 


Before concluding this study of the 
Mid-Century Survey, it might be well 
to append a note on the Ninth National 
Congress of the Confraternity to be held 
in Chicago at the Sheraton Hotel on 
November 7-11. There one will be 
given a good view of the CCD’s broad 
plan of the Apostolate and the technique 
that it uses. 

Sixty-five general sessions will be 
held, each presided over by a bishop, 
who will give a summary of the session 
at the end. A present count shows that 
at least 80 bishops from the United 
States and Canada, in addition to many 
more from South America, are to attend. 
His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
will act as host; Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, will 
preach at the Cathedral on November 
11. The closing ceremonies, a civic- 
religious pageant, will be held in the 
Chicago Stadium with its seating ca- 
pacity of 25,000, where Cardinal Stritch 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen will speak. 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, will 
address the Congress by radio directly 
from Vatican City. 


Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


II. The Life of Christ by Abbé Fouard' 


\ \ RITING in 1928, Pére Lagrange, 


than who noone could be more compe- 
tent to judge in such matters, gives it as 


his opinion that Abbé Fouard’s Life of 


Christ, though published as long ago as 
1880, is not only not obsolete but is, on 
the contrary, most wonderfully well 
preserved. This phenomenon is due 
“to its clearly defined features, the 
pleasing style of the narrative, and the 
accurate information to be found in its 
pages.” The illustrious Dominican adds 
that many people regard it as the best 
Life of all, and one gets the impression 
that the great scholar himself shared 
this view.” 

First of all a few biographical details. 
Constant Fouard was born in 1837 and 
died in 1903, at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-six years. He entered the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice where he studied 
under the famous Orientalist, Le Hir, 
while ene of his fellow-seminarians was 
the no less distinguished Abbé Vigour- 
oux, a man destined to contribute. so 


powerfully to the advancement of 


biblical studies in France and beyond. 
Fouard was much more than a scholarly 
and erudite exponent of the text of Holy 
Writ; he was also a priest of deep per- 
sonal piety. The latter characteristic 
pierces through all his writings, but it is 
seen at its best in his masterpiece, the 
Life of Christ, in which a deep spirit- 
! **The Christ, the Son of God,” translated by 
G. F. X. Griffith (2 vols., Longmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York City). 
_ ? Cir. “L’Evangile de Jésus Christ,” p. 1. 
Phe English translation omits this paragraph. 


uality and a certain unction, spontane- 
ous but restrained, are most happily 
allied to sure and solid erudition. This 
is an ideal combination for a student of 
the Bible. Only last year, July 22, 1950, 
the Biblical Commission published an In- 
struction in which we are authoritatively 
reminded that Holy Scripture should be 
taught in such wise that, while informa- 
tion is imparted, the heart is not frus- 
trated but is moved to greater love and 
devotion to the person of Him who is 
foreshadowed in the persons and events 
of the Old Testament and is seen and 
heard in the pages of the New. 


FOUARD COMPLETELY IGNORES 
RENAN 


Though Fouard’s Life of Christ was 
only published in 1880, we may never- 
theless look on it as the first scientific 
refutation of Renan’s parody of the 
Gospel story. True, he does not inti- 
mate any formal intention of the kind; in 
fact, the only formal statement he makes 
is a disclaimer of any desire on his part 
to plunge into the strife that rages round 
the person of the Saviour. He presents 
his book as “an act of faith.” But 
when he penned these words, Fouard 
cannot but have had in mind the in- 
fidelity of the apostate. The best ref- 
utation of unbelief is a strong and 
living faith. It has been said that, as 
soon as Renan’s work appeared, every 
Frenchman able to wield a pen felt it in- 
cumbent on him to write a Life of Our 
Lord. There is more than a grain of 
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truth in the pleasantry. Years before 
Fouard’s masterpiece was published, the 
famous publicist Louis Veuillot brought 
out a Life of Christ which had con- 
siderable success, for by the year 1864 (a 
little more than a year after publication 
of the “Vie de Jésus’’) Veuillot’s book 
was already in its fifth edition. Though 
it is evident that it was the “Vie de 
Jésus” that prompted the pugnacious 
journalist to take up the cudgels on be- 
half of orthodoxy, he never mentions 
Renan by name. Veuillot’s book lays 
no claim to scholarship. Its author was 
anything but a biblical scholar; in fact, 
he was to a considerable extent self- 
taught. Very wisely, then, Veuillot 
uses no other sources than the Gospel. 
Like Fouard’s book, Veuillot’s also is 
“an act of faith’—an act of well-in- 
formed faith. I doubt if his work was 
ever translated into any foreign lan- 
guage. It had considerable vogue in 
France, but to-day it is practically for- 
gotten. 


SENSATION CREATED BY 

FOUARD’S WORK 

The appearance of Abbé Fouard’s 
book was an event in ecclesiastical and 
religious circles. It is no exaggeration 
to say that it created a sensation even 
among the many whose adherence to 
Catholicism was so loose as to be all but 
non-existent. Here was something quite 
new—a book about Christ instinct with 
obvious and utterly sincere piety and 
the most ardent devotion to the Sav- 
iour’s person, but a book also that 
gripped the reader as much as, or rather 
more than, a novel, since truth is in- 
comparably more arresting than the 
most glittering creations of the imagina- 
tion. 

As we have seen in a previous paper, 
there was no dearth of books about the 
Life of Christ, but for the most part they 
bore a mainly devotional and meditative 
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character and any information they 
may have contained either of an his- 
torical or geographical kind was sub- 
sidiary to the main object the writers 
had in view—edification. I need hardly 
say that Fouard did not make the mis- 
take of trying to write a Life of Christ 
as aman might attempt a Life of Julius 
Cesar—or as, at a later date, another 
French priest (Abbé Desnoyers) under- 


took to write the story of Israel and of 


its first two kings as one might write the 
history of Greece or Rome. The thing 
cannot be done, for the simple reason 
that the Jews are unlike any other 
people, and their history is unintelligible 
if you forget, were it only momentarily, 
that they were in the fullest sense of the 
term a “peculiar people,” a people with 
a mission, one that they could only for- 
get to their own cost. 


WORK INAUGURATED A NEW 

LITERARY GENRE 

Fouard does not allow his reader to 
forget for a moment that the central 
Figure of his engrossing story is a divine 
personage. The historical and geo- 
graphical setting of his Hero, if one may 
speak thus, in no way distracts atten- 
tion; on the contrary, the personality of 
Our Lord becomes more real, more alive, 
more actual, for being seen against its 
physical and_ historical background. 
Every page of Fouard’s book furnishes 
evidence of wide and judicious reading. 
He has read all that was available in his 
day, but the narrative is not cumbered 
by ancillary matter: this is given in 
copious and most useful footnotes and 
in valuable appendixes. 

When we read Fouard, we should 
bear in mind that he was to some ex- 
tent a pioneer. He inaugurated a new 
literary genre, or at least a new mode of 
approach to the study of Our Lord’s life. 
It may be that Renan was the first man 
of letters, or at least one of the first, to 
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visit the Holy Places of Palestine for the 
purpose of a better understanding of the 
Bible and to secure local color for the 
book he intended to write. As a matter 
of fact, Dean Farrar, who published a 
Life of Christ in 1874, also visited the 
Holy Land. Of Farrar’s book, which 
enjoyed immense popularity at one time 
and is even now read with pleasure and 
profit, | intend to write in another paper. 
But to return to Renan. He tells us 
that he composed his book in Palestine. 
In the evening hours, when fresh 
breezes cooled the air, he would sit in the 
open with his sister. As he wrote, he 
passed the sheets to his sister who read 
them and subsequently made a fair copy 
for the printer. Fouard also paid a pro- 
longed visit to the land of the Incarna- 
tion. Like St. Jerome before him and 
so many others since, he testifies to the 
immense benefit he derived from this 
pilgrimage. The scenes described by 
the Evangelists are often enough just a 
few strokes of the brush; “only when 
viewed under the eastern sky do they re- 
gain their fresh colors in their clear 
native atmosphere” (Preface, p. xvii, 
English translation). At the time of 
Fouard’s pilgrimage, Palestine still lay 
under the blighting influence of the 
Crescent; P. Lagrange had not as yet 
opened his famous biblical school of St. 
Etienne, nor had the spade of the arche- 
ologist explored the soil of the Holy 
Land and thereby furnished us with a 


hundred ocular and tangible proofs of 


the reliability of our Holy Books. 


FOUARD’S WORK RETAINS ITS 

VALUE TO-DAY 

In spite of this, in spite of the phenom- 
enal progress of biblical studies within 
the last half-century, Fouard’s book, 
even though dated, is not out of date. 
That it is dated, its author would be the 
first to concede. Since his day, too, the 
theology of the Bible has clarified more 


than one point that was, or seemed, ob- 
scure. To give but one instance. At 
this day few theologians, if any, would 
share Fouard’s hesitation when he de- 
scribes Our Lord’s temptation in the 
wilderness of Judea: ““Theology has no 
problem to offer us requiring more del- 
icate discrimination in its solution. . . 
The mind must halt before the brink of 
an abyss.... We must acknowledge 
that here the mystery of the Incarnation 
presents one of its features which still re- 
mains shrouded in deepest obscurity to 
mortal ken” (Vol. I, p. 121, English 
translation). In point of fact, had the 
author but remembered St. Gregory’s 
homily which he read year by year on 
the First Sunday of Lent, he would have 
been much less puzzled, for that great 
Pope gives us a most satisfying solution 
of what Fouard calls an unsearchable 
mystery. Asa matter of fact, a few lines 
further on Fouard gives St. Gregory’s 
solution, though he does not mention the 
Pope’s name. Jesus could only be 
tempted by external images or sug- 
gestions; there could be no response or 
reaction from within, as is the case with 
the best and holiest of mortals. 


MODERN RESEARCH HAS CLEARED 

AWAY SOME UNCERTAINTIES 

In the archeological field also, some 
purely legendary identifications of locali- 
ties have been swept away, but in many 
other instances certainty has succeeded 
hesitation and doubt. To give but one 
instance, when Fouard visited the Holy 
Land, the site of the ancient Sichem had 
not yet been uncovered. The site is 
only a few minutes’ walk from Jacob’s 
Well. At the time of Our Lord’s con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman, 
the new town of Neapolis had replaced 
Sichem, but the site was still occupied, 
and, Lagrange tells us, ““we may regard 
it as certain that the Sychar of the 
Gospel is but the more recent Aramaic 
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name for Sichem”’ (“The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ,” I, p. 111, English translation). 

Fouard spreads the public ministry 
over a period of three and a half years, 
with four Passover festivals thrown in, 
including that at which Christ suffered. 
Not many exegetes hold this view. 
In like manner, not everyone will agree 
with our author when he makes the 
little town of Naim the scene of the 
anointing of Our Lord’s feet by a woman 
that was a sinner in the city. If this 
were so, one would suppose that the in- 
vitation to supper which an unnamed 
Pharisee extended to Our Lord, would 
have been for the very night which fol- 
lowed the resuscitation of the young 
man, the only son of his widowed 
mother. The data supplied by St. Luke 
(vii. 36-50) lend no support to so cate- 
gorical an assertion. The Evangelist 
gives no indication as to time or place. 
As regards the woman, Fouard states 
with complete fairness the arguments of 
those who distinguish her both from 
Mary Magdalen and from Mary, the 
contemplative of Bethany and sister of 
Martha and Lazarus. In his opinion 
the woman that was a sinner, Mary of 
Magdala, and Mary of Bethany are one 
and the same person. It is probable 
that exegetes will go on arguing in favor 
of either theory; the fact that the Latin 
Liturgy has telescoped these three people 
into one person is not on a par with a 
dogmatic definition, in spite of the 
adage: ler orandi, ler credendi. Bos- 
suet—no mean authority on matters 
biblical—is of opinion that it is more in 
keeping with the letter of the Gospel to 
distinguish three separate persons. This 
is also the view of P. Lagrange, Fillion, 
Knabenbauer, and other weighty author- 
ities. 

The above observations are not made 
in a spirit of captious criticism, nor 
should they detract in the least from the 
permanent value of an outstanding 
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piece of work. Where so much is left 
to personal inference, a writer makes up 
his mind one way or another, in ac- 
cordance with his reaction to the argu- 
ments adduced by the protagonists of a 
controverted opinion. 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FOUARD’S WORK 


There are many Lives of Christ, and 
every one of them is a work of love and a 
tribute of devotion to His person, but 
their value differs, as does the purpose 
that inspired their authors. On account 
of the beauty, the clarity, and serenity 
of the narrative, Fouard’s book is out- 
standing, but for a just appreciation of 
these qualities the book must be read in 
the original French. One example must 
suffice to illustrate this assertion—the 
account of the death of John the Bap- 
tist—only a couple of lines, but they 
suffice to conjure up a most vivid pic- 
ture. Herod is giving a banquet and the 
daughter of Herodias is dancing. Sounds 
of revelry reach the ears of the prisoner, 
deep down in the basement of the 
palace. John had rejoiced in the grow- 
ing popularity of Jesus; he was glad to 
be eclipsed by “‘the Light of the world.” 
His death, too, is about to take place in 
silence and obscurity: “‘L’ombre oti le 
prophéte souhaitait de s’éteindre en- 
veloppe son martyre. Nul témoin n’a 
raconté comment il acceuillit lordre 
inique, et dans quelle paix il mourut.” 
Compare this with the same passage of 
the English translation (Vol. I, p. 332). 
The translator, no doubt, has done his 
best, but he has missed not alittle. Asa 
matter of fact, upon the whole, the 
translation is readable, but not every 
one would endorse the verdict of a 
writer who declares that Fouard’s works 
have been particularly well translated. 
A new, revised rendering of the smooth, 
pleasing original would do a great serv- 
ice to English and American readers. 
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The very title of the English translation 
is regrettable. The French do indeed 
say “Le Christ,” but “The Christ” is 
contrary to English usage. True, in 
Matthew, xvi. 16, the Revised Version 
has “Thou art the Christ,” but this is 
exceptional. It is not repeated in Luke, 
ii. 11, where the angel announces the 
birth of ‘‘a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord” (R. V.). The article is also ab- 
sent in the Authorized Version. The 
Douai Version omits it in both verses, 
but Msgr. Knox has it in Matthew, xvi. 
16. There is good reason for its use in 
this particular instance where it lends 


further emphasis to Peter’s profession of 


faith in Jesus as the Messiah—the 


Anointed One. Apart from this one 


passage, the use of the article before 
“Christ” jars. Here and there a super- 
ficial affinity or assonance of words has 
led to actual mistranslation. Fouard 
tells us that, after they had scourged 
Our Lord, the soldiers threw over His 
shoulders a manteau de laine rouge, such 
as formed part of the private soldier’s 
uniform. In the English edition this 
woollen cloak becomes “‘a mantle of red 
linen.” 

Since Abbé Fouard wrote, many 
Lives of Christ have appeared. They 
do not render his beautiful book ob- 
solete or superfluous; a new edition, re- 
vised and here and there brought up to 
date, would prove a great boon for 
modern readers. 
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Tax Status of Church 
Property Uncertain 


By FRANCIS GEORGE 


4 the aggressive pressure 


of eager tax collectors the tax status of 


church property is becoming more un- 
certain every day. No State taxes a 
house of worship used only for religious 
ceremonies, but if anyone sleeps in the 
building, or if social activities are car- 
ried on in it, there is a good chance that 
the parish will get a bill from the tax 
collector. If the parish refuses to pay 
the bill, the tax collector can sue for the 
money, but the result is far from cer- 
tain. This happened twice to the 
Church of Our Lady in East Orange. 
N.J. Once in 1943, and again in 1946, 
the city attempted to collect taxes from 
the parish and the parish refused to pay. 
In 1943 the judge said that the building 
was used for living quarters for the 
church pastor and his assistants, as well 
as for parish and _ parochial school 
offices, storing church supplies, church 
meetings and weddings, and should be 
taxed. The church was not convinced 
and refused to pay again in 1946. This 
time the judge said that such property 
should not be taxed, and that a decision 
made earlier was not binding, since each 
annual tax assessment was a separate 
and distinct entity. Thus, he left the 
vase open, and if the city wants to try 
again, no one knows whether or not it 
will be successful. 


LIBERAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
LAW 


Most judges will construe a tax ex- 
emption law liberally, and try to pro- 
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tect a church from taxes. Whenever the 
principal and primary use of a building 
is for public worship, it is free from any 
risk of taxation. About half the States 
exempt a minister's dwelling. Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts are typical 
of these States, having laws specifically 


exempting a parsonage to the value of 


$5000. Other States are quite strict and 
will tax property used for a parsonage 
even though many church activities are 
carried on there. In Newport, R.L., a 
building was used as a dwelling for the 
minister of a religious order and also as 
a Sunday School and for religious con- 
ferences; the judge declared that“. . it 
may be said that the primary use of the 
building is religious. We adhere to the 
view that such use must be exclusively 
religious to entitle (the church) to the 
exemption which it claims.” 


WHERE TAX EXEMPTION DOES 

NOT EXTEND TO RECTORIES 

Then there are States like New York, 
New Jersey and Ohio, which are uncer- 
tain what to do about taxing church 
property. It is in these States that the 
financial planning of church adminis- 
trators is difficult, because it cannot be 
determined for sure whether taxes must 
be paid on parsonage, summer camp, 
retreat or office building. Last year New 
York decided to tax the parsonage of St. 
Paul’s Church, while a few years earlier 
Syracuse was denied the right to tax a 
Jehovah’s Witness shelter and a summer 
recreation home and training camp. 


TAX STATUS OF CHURCH PROPERTY UNCERTAIN 





The situation in Ohio is even more con- 
fused. In 1948 the Society of the Pre- 
cious Blood was forced to pay taxes on a 
mission house where priests and priests 
in training lived, even though there was 
a chapel in the building where Mass was 
said regularly; the next year the Rose- 
lawn Hebrew School escaped taxation 
on a synagogue which was also used for 
living quarters. The judge said that it is 
impossible to prevent some non-religious 
use of any building; in the case of the 
Society of the Precious Blood, the build- 
ing was first a building and second a 
chapel, while the synagogue was first a 
place of worship and secondly a dwell- 
ing. Other courts have suggested that 
this is a safe rule of thumb. In Califor- 
nia, the City of Los Angeles attempted 
to tax the Serra Retreat. Last year the 
judge applied this test and found that 


the retreat house was first a place of 


worship and only secondly a dwelling, 
although both priests and lay brothers 
lived there. 
the priests and lay brothers was ab- 
solutely necessary for the efficient oper- 
ation of the retreat, they could live there 
without subjecting the property to 
taxation. 

In these borderline States a church 


cannot expect exemption as a matter of 


course; property that is only inci- 


As long as the presence of 


dentally used for public worship is gen- 
erally taxed, but not one can predict 
how a case close to the line will be de- 
cided. If the tax is high, it is often 
worth while to resist it. 

One other problem which frequently 
bothers both tax collectors and church 
treasurers is the taxability of a minister's 
house in a State that exempts a parson- 
age when it is located several miles from 
the church. 

Minnesota says it doesn’t make any 
difference: ‘‘Clearly, in a metropolitan 
area where established means of pas- 
senger travel are readily available, the 
location at a considerable distance from 
the administrative offices of the church 
has no bearing upon the relationships be- 
tween the use of the property and the 
accomplishment of church purposes.” 

The exemption was allowed. That is 
the general rule in the United States, 
but in Canada the parsonage must be 
built on the same piece of land as the 
church in order to be tax-free. 

In no case should a church feel that it 
must pay a tax bill whenever submitted: 
churches which have refused to pay have 
won more often than they have lost. 
The rules are far from certain in this 
branch of the law, and a decision one 
way this year may go the opposite next 
year. 
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Homies FOR THE Monru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN C. SELNER, S.S., 8.T.D. 





First Sunday of Advent 


Our Hope 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: This is a day of hope. 
(1) Introit: Loving trust in God. 
(2) Collect: Protection needed. 

(3) Epistle: Watchfulness. 
(4) Gospel: Hope and fear. 
(5) Communion: The great harvest. 


BreLoveD BRETHREN: 


Advent is a season of hope, and hope is 
a virtue. To-day the Church puts on for 
us a little miracle play and makes us 
participate as actors—everyone of us. 
She sets the scenes for the old, old days 
before the coming of Christ, when the 
most comforting words a prophet could 
utter were: “Fear not, behold our God 
will come and save us.” People before 
the days of Christ’s coming hoped for a 
Messiah, a Saviour; we have had the 
Saviour, we know what He has done for 
us, but we can hope for eternity and bliss 
because He has made heaven possible. 

The first words of this morning’s Mass 
carry us aloft with a mighty longing: 
“All my heart goes out to Thee; my 
God, I trust in Thee: do not belie my 
trust! Who has ever waited in vain for 
Thy help!’ The Psalms are the poetic 
prayers of old, but they awaken the 
spiritual energies of all men at all times. 
True hope has its foundation in prayer, 
and prayer is the lifting of the mind and 
heart to God, as the Introit-Psalm sug- 
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gests. And if Advent is a season of 
special hope, it is also a season of special 
prayer. The Christmas we look for- 
ward to when this Advent of life is over, 
is not the tiny God-Man in the manger, 
but the victorious Redeemer and the 
eternal vision of God after our death, 
and after the darkness of this life. What 
a hope! And what other hope is worth- 
while? 


OUR URGENT NEED OF GOD’S 

PROTECTION 

The Collect of the Mass begs Our 
Lord to use His power and come to us. 
And with God for our protector, we beg 
to be delivered safely from the perils 
that threaten us because of our sins. No 
one realizes how perilous sin is until a 
spiritual outlook establishes a new sense 
of values, until the fully developed 
powerlessness that comes with a sinful 
Ask yourself why 
some people are so helpless in the face of 
sin; or ask them directly if they never 
felt the need for a Redeemer, for libera- 
tion; then get them to say this prayer. 
We need protection from sinful ideas, not 
gross or vile, but attractive ideas which 


life is recognized. 


beguile us out where the danger is. 
Against a few minutes of instruction 
each Sunday, you have the grand dis- 
proportion of worldliness, interesting 
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worldliness which comes to you in the 
books you read, the movies you see, the 
voices on the radio and the hours of dis- 
traction on the television screen. Per- 
haps most of it is not sinful in itself, but 
it leads us away from our destiny, from 
the eternal Christmas for which we are 
preparing. What we learn so well dur- 
ing the week is hard to unlearn on 
Sunday: we need protection, and that is 
why we are praying for it and hoping for 
it. There is one great redemption to 
take place in everyone’s life. 


WHERE TRUE PEACE IS TO BE 

FOUND 

And that is one good reason for think- 
ing carefully on what St. Paul tells us in 
the little excerpt from his Epistle to the 
Romans: “It is high time for us to 
awake out of our sleep; for our salvation 
is closer to us than when we first began 
to believe.... Let us walk in the day- 
light, not in revelling and drunkenness, 
not in lust and wantonness, not in 
quarrels and rivalries. Rather, arm 
yourselves with the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
If we could come to the convincing con- 
clusion that most of the things men 
struggle for will lead only to eternal dis- 
tress, our struggle for salvation would 
not be half so difficult. No doubt, it is a 
conviction of that kind that draws many 
to religious life: they are not trying to 
escape anything, but they have a real- 
istic understanding of the fact that there 
is no joy or peace or hope in the drudg- 
ery of looking for pleasure. Lately you 
hear of many more vocations to the 
Trappists, for example. Why? Because 
no man is at peace until he has a defi- 
nite purpose in life, and these men 
have awakened sufficiently from the 
sleep of day-to-day existence to be con- 
vinced that God is the only worthy pur- 
pose of any effort, and so they give up 
small things which disappear to acquire 
great things which last forever. 


Not all of us are called to the religious 
life, but St. Paul warns all of us to wake 
up to the reason for our existence—to 
come out of the darkness of the world’s 
hopeless advent to nothing and walk in 
the brightness of an advent to God. The 
hope we cherish to-day is that we shall 
come to realize all this; those who have 
realized their purpose in life have gone 
undisturbed by the confusion and com- 
plications that surround us. 





RELIGION IS MISUNDERSTOOD BY 
CONTEMPORARY THINKERS 


The Gospel in which Our Lord de- 
scribes the end of the world is intended 
to reset our values and give us some- 
thing to hope for—and, I must add, 
something to fear. There are a few 
precious words on the lips of politicians 
and commentators and modern philos- 
ophers, but the most often repeated is 
freedom—especially from fear. If you 
listen carefully to the world’s remarks 
about religion to-day, you will detect an 
undertone of rebellion against any kind 
of restriction, and the idea of being 
frightened at the slightest of God’s 
judgments is the only heresy possible in 
religion. Religion for many of these 
modern-day thinkers is an escape, and 
any one who practises religion, that is, 
who goes to church, must be rewarded 
immediately by the utmost tranquillity 
or there is something wrong with the re- 
ligion. See how completely out of con- 
formity with Christ’s teaching that idea 
is! 

As a matter of fact, the Jews of old 
used the words “fear of the Lord” to 
mean religion itself. Of course, they did 
not mean the cringing, morbid fear of 
being cast into eternal hell at any mo- 
ment. That is unreasonable unless we 
are willfully out of God’s friendship. 
But they meant that deep respect and 
reverence for God and His law that 
should be even more marked in a Chris- 
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tian than in the Jews of olden times. Do 
you think for a minute that, if the rulers 
of these days were to believe with their 
mind and heart what Jesus says in the 
Gospel this morning, they would be so 
forgetful of their responsibility and ac- 
countability to God? Surely they would 
have fear, but it would be a fear of not 
using their authority as God intended. 
Fear is at the back of hope as closely as 
the reverse side of a canvas is at the back 
of a painting. If we had no fear of los- 
ing, we should have no hope of gaining. 
And fear is as much a part of the psy- 
chology of men as any other emotion; 
no amount of talk or philosophizing will 
banish it from the soul. We have only 
to take St. Augustine’s advice and fear 
the things that ought to be feared. 
Then we shall be brave and we shall 
have hope. Or take the words of Our 
Lord Himself: ‘Fear those who can cast 
body and soul into hell!” 


TWO CATASTROPHES FORESEEN 
IN TO-DAY’S GOSPEL 


Most Scripture scholars tell us that 
Our Lord is speaking of two catas- 


trophes in this Gospel: one, the end of 


the world, and the other, as if by ex- 
ample, the destruction of Jerusalem 
which actually took place in the year 70. 
Jesus had been watching the people 
dropping their gifts into the treasury at 
the Temple. And you remember that, 
when He saw the poor widow drop in a 
couple of coins, He told His listeners 
that she had given more than all the rest. 


Then somebody remarked the beauty of 


the Temple, and Our Lord prophesied 
that the time was coming when the 
whole thing would be destroyed so com- 
pletely that not one stone would be left 
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on top of another in the glorious shrine. 

And when someone else asked Him: 
**Master, how will we know when these 
things are going to happen?” He told 
them: “Do not be misled: for many 
will come in My name and say ‘I am He,’ 
and “The time is at hand.’ Do not be- 
lieve them. And when you hear of wars 
and outbreaks, do not be alarmed; for 
these things have to come first, but the 
end is not going to follow immediately.” 
One thing is sure: Our Lord is guarding 
the secret about the time of the end of 
the world, though He gives several hints 
about the destruction of Jerusalem: in 
fact, He indicates that this generation 
will not pass away before Jerusalem will 
and that is what 





have been demolished- 
happened. 

As we think of this Gospel on the 
First Sunday of Advent, we ought to 
make a fervent act of hope in our hearts 
that the great day of the Lord will not 
take us by surprise; and, in fact, Our 
Lord says in the next sentence beyond 
the section we read for you to-day that 
the one way to be unprepared is by self- 
indulgence and worldly cares: the fear of 
losing what doesn’t count. 

At the Communion of the Mass there 
is a little prophecy taken from Psalm 
Ixxxiv and full of comforting news 
which should inspire hope: ‘The Lord 
will grant us His blessing to make our 
land yield its harvest.”” Somewhere 
along the road to Bethlehem there will 
spring from our earth, represented at its 
best by the maiden Mother Mary, the 
great harvest of salvation. Our hope 
to-day is that all of us may be gathered 
up in that harvest and brought trium- 
phantly into heaven, where we may re- 
joice in an eternal Christmas. 


FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 





Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


The Glory of Thy People 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Mary is the masterpiece of crea- 
tion. 
(1) Introit: Mary’s thanksgiving. 
(2) Collect: Preparation of the Masterpiece. 
(3) Lesson: The Eternal Design. 
(4) Gospel: Full of grace. 
(5) Offertory: The cry to Mary 
(6) Communion: Glorious things. 


— 


BELOVED IN CHRIST: 

By the mystery of the Immaculate 
Conception, a creature of God is brought 
up into the very deliberations of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. The soul of our 
Mother Mary is to be kept free from 
being, even for an instant, displeasing to 
God because, if the Son of God who is to 
be her Son too should remember that 
His mother was for ever so short a time 
under the dominion of Satan, He would 
find it too difficult to be born of her! 

Our Lady speaks in the Introit this 
morning. She uses the words of Isaias 
in Chapter Ixi, and she says: “Well may 
I rejoice in the Lord, well may this 
heart triumph in my God! The de- 
liverance He sends is like a garment that 
wraps me about, His mercy like a cloak 
enfolding me.” Mary’s love and grati- 
tude are elegantly expressed in that 
passage. And what is it that gives her so 
much joy? Is it that she is to give birth 
to the Saviour on Christmas morning? 
No doubt she is full of delight when she 
thinks of that. Is it that she is to be 
raised above everyone else who ever 
lived on earth? She would be too 
humble to pay much attention to that. 
No, she is in ecstatic joy because her soul 
is full of grace, because she has never 
been displeasing to God, even by the 
stain of original sin, which she could not 
have avoided without a tremendous 
miracle of grace: we call that grace her 


Immaculate Conception. She says that 
grace wraps her round like a garment 
and protects her from all sin; she wears 
a cloak of preservation, and she is the 
delight of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
of the vast company of Angels and 
Saints in heaven and of all who really 
love God. 


MARY’S PREPARATION FOR 

HER AUGUST ROLE 

The Collect speaks of Our Lady as a 
dwelling prepared for the Son of God—a 
worthy dwelling. Can you think of 
anything else on earth which is worthy 
of God)? Then the Collect tells us how 
this was done—by foreseeing the death 
of the Son of God. The merits Our 
Lord acquired by dying for mankind 
had to be anticipated for Mary, and even 
after they were anticipated they brought 
about a more marvellous effect in her 
soul than in any soul ever created, for 
they kept her free from original sin. 
They tell us that St. John the Baptist 
was purified in the womb of his mother, 
and so was born without original sin; 
but Mary was preserved from it at the 
very first moment when she could be 
considered to exist. That is what we 
mean by the Immaculate Conception— 
conceived without sin. Many non- 
Catholics are mixed up about this dogma 
of our faith, and even some Catholics are 
still confused. They think it has some- 
thing to do with the birth of Our Lord— 
with the fact that He was born of a 
Virgin. But it has nothing to do with 
the conception of Our Lord; it refers to 
the conception of our Blessed Mother. 
Anyhow, the Collect begs God to help 
us make the best of Our Lady’s sinless- 
ness, and so it asks that by her prayers 
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we may come to Him unstained by sin— 
not preserved from sin, alas, but for- 
given and redeemed. 

The Lesson comes from the Book of 
Proverbs and applies beautifully to 
Mary Immaculate. Long before the 
birth of time God saw Mary, His master- 
piece of loveliness. She was in His 
eternal mind, and He foresaw she would 
be the joy of all ages. “I was there,” 
she says, “when He built the heavens, 
when He fenced in the waters with a 
vault inviolable, when He fixed the sky 
overhead, and levelled the fountain- 
springs of the deep.”” God saw the sin- 
less Virgin bending over His own Son 
and being a true mother; but He took 
His greatest delight in the anticipation 
of her words: “Be it done unto me ac- 
cording to thy word.” Blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep it! 

At the end of this morning’s Lesson, 
Our Lady offers us some advice in the 
words of the Book of Proverbs: “Listen 
to me, then, you that are my sons, that 
follow to your happiness in the paths I 
show you.... Blessed are they who listen 
to me, keep vigil day by day at my 
threshold, watching till I open my 
doors. The man who wins me, wins 
life, drinks deep of the Lord’s favor.” 
How often a mother turns to her child 
and says: “Watch how I do it: that’s 
the easiest way to learn!’ We need to 
be shown how to live, and if our aim is to 
please God, we have the best possible 
model in Mary. The verses in the 
Gradual say she is the boast of Jeru- 
salem, the joy of Israel, the pride of our 
people! 


yRACE THE MOST EXQUISITE 
ADORNMENT OF SOUL 


The Gospel, as you noticed, was short. 
But you must have caught the main 
theme the minute you heard it: full of 
grace. An angel came to her and said: 
“Hail, full of grace.” The most ex- 
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quisite adornment of the human soul is 
grace; the ugliest thing in all creation, 
material or spiritual, is a soul in sin, out 
of grace. They say that St. Teresa of 
Avila got violently sick when Our Lord 
gave her a glimpse of a soul without 
grace. Of course, grace is a mystery, 
but there must be something unspeak- 
ably beautiful about it when even God 
in all His glory can take delight in a soul 
which has an abundance of it. Even the 
shining angel who, in a timeless exist- 
ence, has known nothing but the blessed 
favor of God, bows in the presence of 
this little Maiden, full of grace. There is 
something more than being without sin: 
there is a singular, mysterious beauty 
which God gives a soul, when the soul is 
in a stale, as we say, of grace. It is 
pleasing to God; it is the delight of 
angels. 

The Offertory verse repeats the an- 
gelic words most of us have said thous- 
ands of times in our lives: “Hail Mary, 
full of grace, . . .blessed art thou among 
women.” Some time ago a non-Catholic 
was complaining, not so much that we 
gave honor to the Blessed Virgin, but 
that we gave her so little honor as to re- 
peat endlessly the same words whenever 
we prayed to her. I wonder if he real- 
ized that no speech we could ever make 
up would please her half so much as that 
salutation from heaven! It tells in a few 
precious words the whole reason of her 
glory and ours. 


UNPRECEDENTED APPEALS ARE 
MADE TO OUR LADY TO-DAY 


Those Hail Marys are being sent up 
all over the world in the otherwise hope- 
less era in which we live. O indeed 
there is much that is wrong in this gen- 
eration, but it is safe to say that more 
prayers are being addressed to Our 
Lady to-day than ever before in history. 
The radio Rosary, the block Rosary, the 
family Rosary, the Miraculous Medal 
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Devotions, the Mother of Sorrows De- 
votions, Fatima Novenas, First Satur- 
day Devotions—all of these are bringing 
people back to God through Mary. So, 
high on her throne in the realm of bliss, 
she is still the delight of her Heavenly 
Father, her Divine Son and her Eternal 
Spouse. She is taking her rightful share 
in the vigorous struggle between the re- 
demption and the perverse wills of weak 
men. She hears prayers from people 
who never prayed before; she sees acts 
of penance being offered by men who 
never thought of anything but them- 
selves; she has been the inspiration of 
many a victory over temptation and sin. 
And that is her rightful place in the 


Church of God and the hearts of her 
children; she, so full of grace, is the in- 
strument of grace for those whom her 
Son would redeem and save. 

“Glorious things are said of thee,” 
we read in the Communion; “He who is 
mighty has wrought wonders for thee!” 
If there were no other reason for a firm 
faith in the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, we would still be faced with 
the stupendous effect her intercession 
has had on the world. And when the 
world would have forgotten her, she ap- 
pears on a rock at Lourdes, in Southern 
France, to a little girl named Berna- 
dette, and says: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” 


Second Sunday of Advent 


Joy at Christ’s Coming 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: 
to-day. 

(1) Introit: Joy comes from gratitude. 

(2) Epistle: All men called to rejoice in 
Christ. 

(3) Gradual: The family of God. 

(4) Gospel: The new kingdom. 

(5) Offertory: What to be glad about. 

(6) Communion: The joy God is sending. 


The Liturgy emphasizes joy 


BELOVED BRETHREN: 

In nearly every text used in the Mass 
for the Second Sunday of Advent the 
word joy appears. There is something 
for all men to be happy about in the 
prospect of Christ’s coming on earth: 
the joy is for multitudes and the joy is 
for individuals, for men of Christ’s day 
and for men of our day. In religion, 
there is always some joy to look forward 
to or to seek, and its center is Christ, of 
course. 

Isaias, the prophet whose eye was so 
particularly on Christ’s coming, speaks 
to us through the Introit this morning. 
He tells the people of Sion that the Lord 


shall come for the saving of nations, that 
the Lord shall make heard the glory of 
His voice in the joy of your heart. How 
Isaias must have wished he could be in 
Bethlehem when Christ came, for surely 
he had some idea of the meaning of the 
prophecies he uttered! Like Moses, he 
would have to stand upon a high moun- 
tain and view the distant kingdom with 
dimming eyes. But he calls to future 
generations and tells them about the joy 
that is coming to their hearts when the 
Lord of Salvation shall appear. 

There is no reason why we cannot re- 
joice in our hearts over the blessings 
Christ has brought. In fact, that is the 
best way to show that we are grateful 
for them. When Advent comes upon the 
Church, it is hoped that we shall enter 
the spirit of hope and expectation, and 
how can there be anything but joy in 
the expectation of Christ? 

HOPE AND CONSOLATION FROM 

THE SCRIPTURES 

St. Paul tells the Romans that the 
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Scriptures were written for their in- 
struction. We are to get our hope, he 
says, from the message of the Scrip- 
tures—and our consolation too. The 
day is over when the Jews may think 
that they alone are called into the pres- 
ence of the true God. Gentiles are wel- 
comed at last, and both Jew and Gentile 
are to rejoice together and praise to- 
gether and thank God together. And 
particularly, they are to thank God that 
a root shall spring from Jesse who shall 
rise up to rule the Gentiles. In Him all 
shall find hope. And St. Paul closes by 
giving us his blessing: ““May God, the 
author of our hope, fill you with all joy 
and peace in your believing, so that you 
may have hope in abundance through 
the power of the Holy Spirit!” 

You can see that the Incarnation was 
bound to take place from the promises 
God made to the Jews, and the Jewish 





prophets all foretold that the benefits of 


the Incarnation and Redemption were 
to be shared by the Gentiles. Isn't it 
ironic that the very race which was in- 
strumental in bringing us these blessings 
from on high remains outside and re- 
fuses to share this joy with us! Any- 
how, the call of the Gentiles and all men 
to Christ’s manger is brought to mind 
by the Psalm which St. Paul quotes: 
“Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles, and 
magnify Him, all ye peoples.” That is 
the little two-verse Psalm we sing so fre- 
quently after Benediction: Laudate 
Dominum 

Jesse was the father of the great King 
David; and Our Lord was often called 
the Son of David because He was a de- 
scendant of the royal family. The 
family of Jesse was highly respected, 
even before David was anointed King, 
and evidently Jesse lived for some time 
after his son became famous. At any 
rate, the “root of Jesse” refers to the 
noble line from which Our Lord came. 

The Gradual verses carry out the 
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divine plan from Jew to Gentile, for they 
come from Psalms xlix and exxi: “Out of 
Sion, in perfect beauty, God comes re- 
vealed. ... I rejoiced when I heard them 
‘We will go into the Lord’s 
What an elegant expression of 
the mystery of Christmas that first 
verse is! In perfect beauty God is re- 
vealed! The beauty of Mary bending 
over the Eternal God, nursing Him by 
whom even the little birds are fed! 
And all of us are called to become mem- 
bers of the Lord’s family—to belong to 
His household, to have Him for our 
Brother and Mary for our 


Saying: 


house.’ 


Divine 


Mother! 


WHY THE BAPTIST SENT 

MESSENGERS TO CHRIST 

Jesus was in His home country of 
Galilee when the messengers came from 
St. John the Baptist to ask Him if He 
were the Messiah. St. John was in 
prison, but, in sending messengers to 
Jesus, he was only trying to attach them 
to their true Leader. John knew very 
well that Jesus was “he that was to 
come.” Perhaps John’s disciples were a 
little over-fervent in their attachment to 
him, and he had to insist that even in 
prison he was only the precursor, only 
preparing the way, still a voice in the 
wilderness, still unworthy to tie or loose 
the Master's shoe. 

So, Our Lord took full advantage of 
the occasion to bring home to His 
listeners that the wonders and miracles 
they saw were not just novelties to at- 
tract attention, but proofs for those of 
good will that He came from God. Pre- 
sumably, John’s disciples would have the 
best will in the world and would see the 
meaning of Our Lord’s reply. But the 
Galileans in general were looking at one 
of their own, and a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country; so, 
Our Lord adds, for the benefit of those 
who doubted: “Blessed is the man who 
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does not lose confidence in Me.” The 
text uses the word “‘scandalized,”’ but in 
modern English the meaning would be 
to doubt, lose confidence or faith. Then 
Our Lord shows them the whole purpose 
of John’s preaching: he was to get the 
people ready to receive Jesus, and every- 
thing that Our Lord listed as proofs that 
He was the Messiah had been foretold 
by the prophets as signs of His identity 
that the Messiah would show when He 
came. 


FAITH IN CHRIST IS THE 

FUNDAMENTAL NECESSITY 

Out of this Gospel there is a lesson in 
faith: belief in Christ is the fundamental 
necessity, and that belief or faith will be 
tried in our lives as it was tried in the 
lives of Our Lord’s fellow-countrymen. 
God does not compel; if He did, we 
would not be free, and if we were not 
free, we would give no more glory to God 
than an inert stick or stone. Once we 
say, “I do believe, Lord,” the whole 
vault of heaven resounds with shouts of 
joy, and Christ extends His kingdom just 
that much more. The poor had the 
Gospel preached indeed, for Our Lord 
had already given the Sermon on the 
Mount, and while lip-service is often 
paid that sermon, it has had as little 
effect on some people as most other 
sermons. The doctrine there might 
cause some to be ‘“‘scandalized,” be- 
cause it sounds difficult; they might 
easily turn away disappointed that Our 
Lord had not made discipleship a little 
easier. 

The Offertory reflects the comforting 
effects of Christ’s redemption, for the 
one grand result was to be forgiveness of 
sin: that was the Gospel which the 
Apostles were to preach, and that was 


to be the mission of the future Church— 
forgiveness of sin. So, the prospect of 
being loosed and pardoned is to fill us 
with joy: “Thou wilt relent, O God, and 
give fresh life to rejoice the spirits of 
Thy people. Show us Thy mercy, Lord; 
grant us Thy deliverance.”” Have you 
ever had the experience of emerging 
from the confessional with the realiza- 
tion that every sin was gone? Did you 
ever look into the face of a newly-par- 
doned sinner? The joy he has is almost 
ecstasy; he is ready to love now with all 
his heart and love, for the Infinitely 
Lovable One is the greatest joy man- 
kind knows. 

The Communion of the Mass to-day 
is a sentence from the prophecy of 
Baruch. Baruch was a disciple of the 
great prophet Jeremias, and his own 
prophecies are usually considered a part 
of the prophecy of Jeremias. The words 
of the Communion were intended origi- 
nally for a consolation to the people of 
Jerusalem in exile. All will be right 
again, and the children of the Jews will 
be gathered from all over, and God will 
clothe Jerusalem in a garment of justice 
and put a crown upon her head. How 
well the prophecy applies to the coming 
of Our Redeemer: ‘“‘Rouse thee, Jeru- 
salem, take thy stand on the heights and 
wait for the joy thy God is sending 
thee!” 

Our waiting during these Advent days 
must not be idle: not while there are 
many souls who need to be given the joy 
of Christ. These are days of prayer for 
conversion—conversion of unbelievers 
and conversion of believers who are in 
sin. What will they know of the joy of 
Christ’s coming unless we, like the 
Baptist, lead them to Him and prepare 
the way for Him and for them! 
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Third Sunday of Advent 


The Lord Is Nigh 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: 
Lord’s coming. 
(1) Introit: He will deliver us. 
(2) Collect: And give us light. 
(3) Epistle: And peace. 
(4) Gradual: His struggle to come to us. 
(5) Gospel: Prepare for Him. 
(6) Communion: Be cheerful. 


We are to get ready for Our 


DEAR BRETHREN: 

The rose-colored vestments which the 
Church permits the priest to wear on the 
Third Sunday of Advent and the Fourth 
Sunday of Lent form a symbolic mix- 
ture of purple and white. It is as if the 
Church were to tell us: “Do not forget 
penance, but put joy in your prayers 
and penitential works because the Lord 
is coming.” 

The verse of the Introit speaks of the 
Lord’s coming as a release from captiv- 
ity; therefore rejoice. ‘What blessings, 
Lord, Thou hast granted to this land of 
Thine, restoring Israel from captivity!” 
We are delivered from ourselves by Our 
Lord’s coming. He intended us to have 
in Him the leadership we all crave, if we 
would accept Him. For all their rest- 
lessness under authority, men like to be 
led, but they like to be led by a sure 
guide. Christ is that guide, even while 
He lies helplessly in the crib. Just 
listen to the roar of voices trying to lead 
us these days! One says this is right, the 
other denies it; another says this is true 
and a louder voice cries it is false; an- 
other says this is the only safe way and a 
contradicting voice says it is not safe. 
Lo! it is here; lo! it is there. I can 
prove this; another proves the opposite. 
And so the confusion of contradiction 
and contraries goes on. Is not Our 
Lord the true deliverer from this cap- 
tivity? 
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ONLY LIGHT FROM ABOVE 
REMOVES THE DARKNESS OF 
OUR MIND 


The Collect begs for light as the im- 
portant grace of Our Lord’s coming. 
“Light up the darkness of our minds,”’ 
it says. This is a prayer for faith, which 
makes us aware of our limited existence 
and gives us the sense of contrast be- 
tween the life we have here and the life 
which has been purchased for us by the 
Incarnation and Redemption. With a 
background of infinity we are conscious 
of the narrow range of human reason, 
and we move along in the darkness like 
blind men groping and praying not to 
fall. But with Christ as our light, we 
shall see our way clearly, if only we are 
humble enough to realize our limita- 
tions and take Him by the hand. 

The words of the Introit appear now 
in the Epistle for this Mass. St. Paul is 
closing a letter to the Philippians, and he 
tells them to rejoice in the Lord and to 
set a good example to everybody. It is 
not easy to say whether or not St. Paul 
had in mind the second coming of the 
Lord when he said the Lord is nigh; 
the early Christians had the idea that 
the end of the world was not far off, but 
that does not mean the Apostles them- 
selves taught officially that the second 
coming was about to take place. As a 
matter of fact, St. Paul had warned the 
Thessalonians several years before he 
wrote to the Philippians that they 
should not be easily disturbed or fright- 
ened, neither by spirit nor word, nor by 
epistle supposed to be from him, that the 
day of the Lord was at hand. And now 
he tells the Philippians not to be anxious 
but to be filled with the peace of God 
which exceeds all understanding. In any 








THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





case, the Lord is nigh in our liturgical 
sense, and it is for that reason the 
Church offers us this passage from the 
letter to the Philippians to-day. Above 
all, the peace St. Paul speaks of is peace 
with God as well as from Him, the first 
fruit of a good conscience; and that 
means, too, the peace which comes from 
bringing our lower appetites under con- 
trol, peace within—and peace too with 
our fellow-men, so far as this is possible, 
because we cannot expect to be left in 
peace by evil-doers on this earth; but 
at least we can have peace with our 
brethren in the faith and with all who 
love God. 


THE INCARNATION A REFLECTION 

OF GOD’S OMNIPOTENCE 

The verses of the Gradual repeat an 
idea which follows us all through Ad- 
vent: “Lord, who art enthroned above 
the Cherubim, exert Thy sovereign 
strength and come.” It sounds as if the 
Incarnation were an act requiring in- 
finite strength, omnipotence. And when 
we think of the mysterious abasement by 
which the Son of God comes down to 
us and is born of a woman, even the 
exquisite Virgin Mary, we can see that 
His coming involves a mighty struggle. 
Many a lonesome sigh went up from 
Our Lord to His Heavenly Father during 
His years upon earth; all the way from 
the first ery in Bethlehem till the last 
awful shout of desolation that came 
from His Divine Heart on the cross. 
To come from the bosom of God and be 
like to men in everything but sin—only 
the power of God could accomplish it! 

St. John the Baptist was the first 
public witness to Christ’s divinity. St. 
Luke tells us that even before his birth 
he was sensitive to the presence of the 
Messiah, and the first public testimony 
was given by St. John at Our Lord’s 
baptism in the Jordan which is read in 
the Gospel for next Sunday’s Mass. 


When the Pharisees asked him if he 
were a prophet, he said flatly: “No.” 
But Our Lord gave testimony of John, 
too, for He told the crowds John was 
more than a prophet—the greatest man 
ever born of woman. Imagine that 
praise coming from Our Lord’s own 
mouth! And yet all John wanted to do 
was ty disappear. He was content with 
being the voice spoken of by Isaias: “‘A 
voice crying in the wilderness: ‘Make 
straight the way of the Lord; get ready 
for the Lord’s coming.’”’ He tells the 
Pharisees that the Redeemer is in their 
midst, and they do not know Him; and 
years later, St. John the Evangelist will 
declare in the prologue of his Gospel: 
“He came unto His own and His own 
received Him not.” For centuries no 
prophet had appeared among the Jews; 
their religion was in a state of stagna- 
tion. 


THE VOICE CRYING IN THE 

WILDERNESS 

Then suddenly this voice of one 
crying! Everybody went out to hear it: 
soldiers, revenue officers, common people, 
Scribes, Pharisees—everybody. But he 
said he was simply a forerunner, a 
herald, an announcer. By his austerity 
and holiness he made them think of 
their prophet Elias; in fact, they asked 
him if he were Elias come back to earth. 
As a result of John’s preaching, many 
people confessed their sins and were 
baptized with water, the symbol of 
penitence—not the same as our Chris- 
tian baptism. When the people asked 
him what they ought to do, he told them 
to help the poor; he told the revenue 
officers never to demand more than was 
due, for they had a habit of collecting 
large percentages on the taxes; and he 
told the soldiers to refrain from violence 
and false accusations and to be content 
with their pay. 

So, you see, the voice had power, and 
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it brought about a moral cleansing 
which prepared many to accept Christ— 
not, however, the Scribes and Pharisees 
who came out to see what could be done 
about silencing the voice. They not 
only would reject Christ later, but they 
would not even listen to the news that 
He was to appear. 

Isaias is heard again in the Commun- 
ion of the Mass. “Tell the faint- 
hearted,” he says, “‘to take courage and 
have no fear; for our God will come and 


will save us.” Again we take a look at 
the vestments of the priest to remind us 
of that little shade of cheerfulness. Dur- 
ing the Ember Days of Advent we are 
expected to do special penance, but 
there is joy in doing it. We commemo- 
rate by these Advent Ember Days the 
harvest of wheat and wine and oil which 
are drafted for sacramental use. And 
so we shall prepare the way of the Lord, 
for He will come and save us by His 
grace. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


Awaiting Salvation 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: The Church begs for the 
Saviour of men. 
(1) Introit: Longing for the Saviour. 
(2) Epistle: Other Christs. 
(3) Gradual: Do not linger. 
(4) Gospel: Make straight His paths. 
(5) Offertory: Blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 
(6) Communion: Virgin Mother. 


My Be.Lovep BRETHREN: 

Never has the prophet Isaias been so 
eloquent as he is in the Introit for this 
last Sunday before Christmas. His 
longing for the Saviour is expressed in 
the most poetic language of all time: 


“Send down dew from above, you 
heavens, ... and let the Just One spring 


from the womb of the earth!’ And, in 
anticipation of the angel song on Christ- 
mas, the Church adds a verse from 
Psalm xviii: “The skies proclaim God’s 
glory and the vault of heaven announces 
the work of His hands.” The Church 
expresses a deep anxiety in to-day’s 
Mass for the salvation of men; she 
seems to develop an impatient longing 
for the Saviour. The Collect repeats 
what was said so often during Advent, 
but this time with greater insistence: 
“Bestir Thy power, Lord; come in Thy 
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might to help us; then the salvation 
which our sins impede may be hastened 
by Thy merciful forgiveness.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 

PRIESTLY OFFICE 

St. Paul is speaking in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians of the Last Judgment. 
Really, St. Paul is warning the laity not 
to sit in judgment on their priests who 
are the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God, but to leave their judgment for the 
Last Day. This is a fitting sequel to the 
ordinations which often took place 
throughout the Church during the week 
which has just passed. To-day in 
many parts of the world newly ordained 
priests are celebrating their First 
Masses. So, St. Paul’s words remind 
them that they are the ministers of the 
salvation of men. How sublime the 
office of the Christian priesthood, and yet 
how difficult to discharge its functions 
worthily! ‘It is required,” St. Paul says, 
“that among dispensers a man be found 
faithful.” He must not be deterred or 
disturbed by the judgments of men, and 
that is why the Apostle says bluntly: 
“To me it is a very small thing to be 
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judged by you, or by man’s day.”” The 
priest must be primarily responsible to 
his Master. 


THE PRIEST AS THE AGENT OF 

REDEMPTION 

But this brings us to another thought 

a more important one, in fact. The 
priest carries on Christ’s saving work 
among us; he distributes the fruits of 
the redemption; he brings us the saving 
Sacraments which are the instruments of 
our final union with God. So, the long- 
ing of the Church to-day is a longing for 
other Christs, for vocations to the priest- 
hood. When the deacons are gathered 
around the bishop on ordination day, 
the archdeacon rises and says to the 
bishop: “Holy Mother Church begs 
that you raise these deacons to the office 
of the priesthood.” She begs. She 
wants to give each generation an ade- 
quate supply of priests to carry on 
Christ’s work. And so, in a poetic sense, 
the ordination of priests brings about a 
kind of reversal of the Incarnation; for 
whereas God became man for us, these 
men are to become godlike and receive 
Christ’s powers for us. Or, in another 
sense, Christ will become as it were in- 
carnate again in His priests. You can 
see, then, how closely the priesthood is 
connected with Christmas; and how 
much joy it must give the faithful to see 
one of their own ready to celebrate the 
great feast of Christmas at the altar of 
God. 

The Gradual verses inspire us to call 
upon God in prayer, for He draws near 
to all who call upon Him with a true 
heart. Then the Psalm continues: 
“Come, Lord, do not linger: loosen the 
fetters of Thy people Israel.’” Complete 
sincerity and earnestness are necessary 
if we are to feel the special presence of 
God with us. If we would be loosened 
from ourselves, we must lose ourselves 
in God; otherwise we shall remain cap- 


tives. These last few days before Christ- 
mas must be full of seriousness and rec- 
ollection and prayer. There is some 
danger that we may become too ab- 
sorbed in getting presents for others, and 
forget the supreme present to God—the 
present of a loving heart. How can 
Christmas mean anything to one who 
has not longed for the little Saviour in 
the crib, who has not seen his own need 
of salvation and of divine love? 


ON PREPARING THE WAY OF 

THE LORD 

The Gospel to-day is like the Gospel of 
last Sunday, only to-day we are reading - 
St. Luke’s account. Last Sunday it was 
St. John’s. St. Luke gives the precise 
time when John the Baptist appeared 
in the desert to prepare the way of 
salvation. He gives the name of the 
Roman Emperor, for at that time Syria 
was a Roman province; then the name 
of the Roman procurator, and the names 
of the tetrarchs who ruled the fourth 
part of a district; and finally, for the 
Jews, the names of the high-priests An- 
nas and Caiphas. It was commonly 
understood in the days when John was 
preaching that a special road was pre- 
pared when a royal guest came to an 
oriental country; under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there were no roads, be- 
cause pedestrians and caravans all made 
their own path over the hills and through 
the valleys. But now, as St. John sug- 
gests, a royal highway must be built for 
the King of Ages. This is to be a spir- 
itual highway, however, and great re- 
construction must take place: every 
valley must be filled and every hill cut 
down so that the Lord’s path will be 
straight and unimpeded. The crooked 
ways of passion and intrigue must be 
brought in line with the law of self-re- 
straint and honesty; the rough ways of 
habitual sins and lukewarmness must be 
made smooth; and, above all, the 
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mountains of pride must be levelled and 
the valleys of indifference and discour- 
agement filled with energy and good 
deeds. 


MARY STILL BRINGS CHRIST TO 
THE WORLD 


The Offertory is most fittingly the 
Hail Mary. And to-day the Church 
wants us to say with special devotion: 
“Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” A 
favorite prayer of Father Olier, who 
gave his life to the work of training 
priests back in the seventeenth century, 
was this: “O Jesus, living in Mary, 
come and live in Thy servants.” You 
can easily picture that sweet Mother of 
Our Lord, getting ready for the journey 
to Bethlehem. She carries the Saviour 
of the world within her, and her lovely 
thoughts are all centered in Him. 

The Communion verse reminds us of 
this glorious truth again: “Behold a 


virgin shall be with child, and shall bear 
a son and He shall be called Emmanuel.” 
Isaias is the prophet of Christmas, and 
these are the great words of his proph- 
ecy. 

Mary will Christ to the 
world, and perhaps when we think of the 
little Infant stretching out His arms to 
us as she holds Him, we will remember 
that St. Bernard said: “God 
wishes us to have everything through 
Mary.” 
and bids us approach and adore our 
little Saviour because He is Emmanuel, 
God with us. Jesus is entirely incor- 
porated into humanity and united to us 
through His Mother. The sweetness of 
her grace mingles with the feelings of our 
hearts; her name and her merciful eyes 
are our light in the darkness of Advent, 
our star in the mist and the night of life. 
She is about to bring forth the one, only 
Saviour of men. 


present 


once 


She gives us the Son of God, 


Christmas Day 


The God of Our Salvation 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Christ is born that we may have 
life. 

(1) Introits: A Son is born. 

(2) Epistles: Salvation through Christ. 

(3) Gospels: How accomplished. 

(4) Communions: Our Mediator. 

“Come let us adore Him, Christ the 
Lord!”’ No feast in the calendar will ever 
warm the human heart as Christmas 
does! No mystery unfolded by God will 
ever attract us as the mystery of the 
little crib in Bethlehem! No aspect of 
Our Lord’s life will bring us more 
quickly to our knees in adoration than 
the sight of that tiny Babe lying help- 
less under the raptured gaze of His 
maiden Mother and St. Joseph! No one 
can be afraid of a Babe in swaddling 
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clothes; no one can hesitate to go out 
to the hills and help a Divine Babe with- 
out a home! Everybody is needed, 
everybody wanted! Come, let us adore! 

Ordinarily, there is one Mass assigned 
for each day of the year. To-day there 
are three: one for midnight, another for 
the dawn and another for the late morn- 
ing. Each Mass grows in the intensity 
of divine worship; the first brings in the 
humble circumstances of Our Lord’s 
birth; the second describes its effect on 
mankind; the third enters the depth of 
the mystery, the inner life of God Him- 
self; at least, this is the spirit of the 
Gospels read at each Mass. 

David and I[saias both join in intro- 
ducing the Masses of Christmas. The 
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Psalmist sings first: ‘““Thou art My Son, 
this day | have begotten Thee!” Then 
the prophet speaks in the second and 
third Mass: “‘A light will shine upon us; 
for our sake a Child is born. . . . To our 
race a Son is given, and His name shall 
be Angel of the Great Counsel.” 


THE NEARNESS OF GOD TO HIS 

PEOPLE 

The nearness of God on this holy night 
fills us with joy and awe. Here is the 
light which will be reflected in little 
children throughout the years and even 
around the Christmas trees; in every 
language glad hearts carry the refrain: 
“Christ the Lord is born: let us rejoice!” 
God belongs to us: He becomes our 
Brother! The very darkness and the 
coldness of the night are symbolic of the 
Faith 
will perceive a thousand angels bowed 
in adoration in the shed at Bethlehem, 
and our eyes will catch a passing glimpse 
of the Queen Mother in her ecstatic 
adoration, for no soul could come so 
close to His as His Mother’s soul. 

The earth He comes to is sinful, ac- 


evils He has come to conquer. 


cursed, full of desecrations and ages of 
tears. In the Vespers for Christmas 
Day, we recite the Psalm De Profundis. 
Most of the time that Psalm is used at 
funeral services, but to-day it takes on a 
new meaning. Jesus finds Himself on 
earth, lying on his back in the feed-box 
of animals, and He begins His life of re- 
deeming sacrifice by looking up to His 
Heavenly Father and pleading for us: 
“Out of the depths I have cried unto 
Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear My voice. 
If Thou, O Lord, wilt mark iniquities, 
Lord, who shall stand it!’ Now surely 
God will pardon this sinful race of men! 
There is His own Son atoning for us. 
His is one voice that God cannot ignore. 
Here is the supreme act of infinite love 
that can make up for all the treachery of 


men! The Child trembles with eager- 


ness to be our little Apostle and win 
heaven for us! He greets us with the 
charm of babyhood, and the Infinite 
God reaches down to Him with love: 
“Thou art My Son!” 

St. Paul addresses us in all the Masses. 
In the first, he reminds us that we are to 
look forward to the glorious day when a 
Saviour gives Himself as a ransom from 
our guilt; in the second Mass, he tells us 
that in the kindness of God we are given 
new birth and our nature is restored by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, which has 
been given us through Jesus our Saviour ; 
and in the third Mass we are made to 
realize that the Child who is born is 
God’s own Son, and the little arms which 
are bound in swaddling clothes are the 
mighty arms of the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Infinity was unrolled before His 
eyes and lay open to His divine gaze. 
There you have the mystery of Christ- 
mas night: creation, sin, rejection, re- 
demption! And now we are heirs to a 
kingdom: a Baby hand opens the door 
to eternal mansions! 


PEACE COMES AT LAST TO THE 
HUMAN HEART 


The Gospels of the first and second 
Mass tell the story that thrills us more 
with each telling. Mary and Joseph, 
searching for a place, are turned out into 
the night. The famous Irish author, 
Canon Sheehan, describes the anxiety of 
Joseph as he leaves Bethlehem and goes 
back to the hillside with a loving com- 
plaint, “Whither, O my God!” on his 
lips. Then the gentle voice of the child- 
Mother murmurs: “I can go no fur- 
ther,” and he seeks a cave off the road- 
side, and there, there under the silent 
stars, O Omnipotent God, the Word was 
made flesh and infinite Love was born! 
Angels broke through the heavens look- 
ing for men to join them, and they found 
a few farmer boys tending sheep. To 
these they sang and filled the sky with 
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harmonious cries of delight: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest and on earth peace!” 
Peace at last for the restless human 
heart which poured forth its grief for 
centuries in the poetic accents of the 
prophets! Peace of soul for reconciled 
sinners! Peace after death for multi- 
tudes who have served God without 
complaint! Let us go over to Bethlehem 
and see this wonder which the Lord has 
made known to us. And when we have 
seen the glory of the new-born King, let 
us return with the shepherds giving 
praise to God for His wondrous love. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WORD IS 
REVEALED 


There is deep ecstasy in the words of 


the Preface this day. We are told by the 
Church to give thanks to our God, for 
through the mystery of the Word made 
flesh His splendor has been shown to us 
with a new radiance and, through Him 
whom we recognize as God made visible, 
we are carried away in love of things in- 
visible, and so we chant with the angels 
theendlesshymnof praise: “Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts: Thy glory fills all 
heaven and earth!” 

The Gospel of St. John by which we 
end the ordinary Mass is brought in just 


after the Epistle of the third Mass to- 
day, because it expresses in mystical 
words the great truth before us now: 
“In the beginning was the Word ... and 
the Word was God... and He through 
whom the world was made, was in the 
world, and the world treated Him as a 
stranger .. but we were given a sight of 
His glory, the glory which belongs to the 
only-begotten Son of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” 

In the Communion verse of the three 
Masses we are reminded that this Child 
is the Son of God, born before the day- 
star rises; that He is a King who has 
brought salvation to the world; and at 
last that there is no corner of the world 
but has witnessed the power of God to 
save us. And in the prayers which close 
her celebrations for the day, the Church 
begs Our Lord that by worthy living we 
may attain fellowship with Him, that we 
may be reborn in Him whose miraculous 
birth has dispelled the ancient curse of 
mankind, and that we may hope for im- 
mortal life in Him whose birth has 
brought about our own rebirth in godli- 
ness. Come, let us go to Bethlehem and 
adore Him who has lovingly remembered 
our sore need of salvation and of a God 
made man! 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 
God with Us 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: God sent His Son to win us. 

(1) Introit: The Word came down. 

(2) Epistle: Our inheritance. 

(3) Gospel: The cost of redeeming. 

(4) Communion: Rejection. 

DrEARLY BELOVED: 

Christmas joys brought us to a peak 
of enthusiasm, for there must be a 
climax to everything, but the Sunday 
within the octave of Christmas has its 
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own atmosphere of delightful tran- 
quillity, and now the heart may ponder 
in a calm atmosphere the eternal good- 
ness of God in sending His Son to re- 


deem us. 


The [ntroit for this morning is taken 
from the Book of Wisdom. The text is 
used to bring out a new thought about 
the coming of Our Saviour: “‘While all 
things were in quiet silence, The Al- 
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mighty Word of the Lord came down 
from Thy royal throne.” How many 
stupendous acts of the Most High are 
accomplished while all creation sleeps 
and often in the simplest way! No fan- 
fare, no cyclonic disturbance, just an 
act—like the act of willing all things into 
existence at the beginning of time, or 
like bending over the bread at the altar 
and saying in the simplest possible 
language: “This is My Body.” The 
night was in the midst of her course 
when the Word came down, the night 
was in the midst of her course when the 
Holy Eucharist was given; the night 
had barely turned to dawn when the 
Lord rose in triumph from the grave. 

The passage from the Book of Wisdom 
from which the Introit is taken has a 
setting very different from that which 
appears in the Mass. The unknown 
author of the Book of Wisdom is re- 
counting God’s dealings with the He- 
brews, and the text we are using de- 
scribes the dire punishments inflicted 
upon those who had defied God. The 
Almighty Word leaped down with the 
sword and destroyed the wicked. But 
the Introit is chosen by the Church to 
bring out the idea that with the coming 
of Our Lord we were preserved from de- 
struction, for with Christ’s birth came 
the day of salvation. 


MAN RECOVERS HIS LOST 

INHERITANCE 

The Epistle is part of the letter St. 
Paul wrote to the Galatians. Even 
though we were destined to be heirs, St. 
Paul says, we could not come into our 
possession until God sent His Son to re- 
store our inheritance. We were like 
children who had no more voice in the 
conduct of our affairs than servants in 
the household. But when Christ was 
born of Mary under the Old Law, we 
were released from the prescriptions of 
the law which for centuries held the Jews 


in check. Then we became sons and 
could call God our Father, and the law of 
external observances was relaxed to 
enable us to live like sons of God with 
hearts full of love, redeemed and in 
grace. 

described in the 
Gospel, seems to be a link between the 
Old Testament and the New. As Mary 
and Joseph give him their Child to 
hold, the aged saint of a closing era 
holds the Babe against his heart and 
raising his eyes to heaven, he exclaims: 
“Now let Thy servant go in peace, O 
Lord, for my eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion.” It sounded as if Simeon had 
made a mighty effort to stay alive until 
he could hold the Saviour of the world in 
his arms. Now all is well. But he has 
more to say, and there is a minute of 
terror for Our Lady, for she receives a 
sort of revelation of what she must go 
through with her Divine Son. This 
Child, he told her, will be contradicted; 
many will refuse to acknowledge Him, 
and the sword of grief will, so to speak, 
go through His heart into yours. Now 
she knows she is to be the Mother of 
Sorrows; perhaps in a quick glance 
backward, she thought of Simeon’s 
words when she met her Son many 
years later in the turning of the way as 
He was led to execution; or she must 
have thought of this day when she sat 
at the foot of the cross with the stif- 
fened Body in her lap of Him who was 
rejected as completely as malice could re- 


Simeon, who is 


ject Him—a martyred Mother not yet 


dead. 

And, besides Simeon, there was the 
old, old lady Anna in the temple; she 
loo was waiting, and while the Gospel 
does not tell us what she said, it is clear 
that she understood this Child, for she 
explained Him to all who were awaiting 
salvation and deliverance. That. visit 
to the temple left St. Joseph and Our 
Lady thinking; and back they went to 
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Nazareth, perhaps talking it over; but 
their sorrows and fears were laid aside 
for a time, because here was the heavenly 
Child in their home, growing day by day, 
getting stronger in body and mind just 
like any child, but more full of wisdom 
and grace than any boy could ever be! 


DEATH THE PUNISHMENT OF 

DENYING CHRIST 

The Communion verse leaves much 
unsaid: it is just a sentence taken from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel which has in it the 
sullen calm of the morning after a night 
of terror. ““Take the Child,” an angel 
tells St. Joseph, ‘and return now with 
His Mother to the land of Israel, for 
those who sought the Child’s life are 
dead.” The Author of Life came down 
on earth and in less than two years ¢ 


jealous political boss by the name of 


Herod sought to kill Him. O the con- 
tradiction! And the bitter exile! The 
Son of God, the King of heaven and 
earth, hiding from a man whose kingdom 
amounted to a few acres of desolate 
oriental land! 
the persecutions and the indignities 
which holy people have to undergo at 
the hands of Christ’s enemies, we must 
look back upon that little family in the 
land of Egypt, waiting, waiting for word 
And then we 


to come home again. 


might remember that eloquent phrase: 
“For they who sought the life of the 


When we hear to-day of 


Child are dead.” Imagine their stif- 
fened, ugly corpses after a life of fighting 
Christ, of contradicting Him who is all 
truth! Imagine the judgment to be 
passed upon them when Christ will say: 
“T waited long in exi'e to see if you 
would call Me back and become My 
friend; but no, you stayed bitter until 
your last breath was drawn, and now 
you are dead indeed, and you shall live 
in this death forever. Begone!” 

Christ does not argue with those who 
contradict Him; He did not save men 
by a philosophy but by His death and 
His living doctrine of salvation. If 


‘they reject it, He remains silent; if 


they think their intellect too developed 
and modern to accept His simple teach- 
ing and commands, He lets them glory 
for a while; He gives them time to 
change because He died to save them. 
and then they die, as saint and sinner 
must, and spend all eternity in con- 
tradiction not to Him but to themselves, 
in endless, hopeless exile. But these are 
not thoughts for the Christmas season! 
Unless, perhaps, they inspire us to turn 
to the Divine Infant and beg Him to 
touch the hearts of scoffers and un- 
believers with His tiny hand, and make 
them glow with the radiant warmth of 
God’s love, so that, as the Postcom- 
munion prayer suggests, their sins may 
at last be purged away, and all their just 
desires fulfilled. 
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Mother Cabrini, Patron Saint 
of Emigrants 


We are living in an age of expellees 
and displaced persons. 
sympathized with them in their suffer- 
ings and privations, few have helped 
them as much as the present Holy 
Father. During and since the war he 
has taken countless measures to alle- 
viate their immediate needs. That he 
is still concerned with their problem is 
evident from two things he has done this 
year. As a result of his sponsorship an 
International Catholic Migration Com- 
mission has been formed, with perma- 
nent offices to be set up in Geneva. Its 
purpose is to delve deeply into the trying 
problems of the migrant. Shortly be- 
fore he had named St. Frances Xavier 
Cabrini the Patroness of Emigrants 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 455-456). 

Mother Cabrini, as is well known, came 
to New York in 1889, at the request of 
Pope Leo XIII, for the express purpose 
of helping Italian immigrants to estab- 
lish themselves in the new world. Later, 
as the Apostolic Letter recalls, she ex- 
tended her activities to her countrymen 
in South and Central America. Her en- 
ergetic work earned for her the affec- 
tionate title of ““Mother of Emigrants.” 
It was one she always cherished, and 
foreshadowed the honor now bestowed 
upon her. 

The request that she be given this be- 
loved title came from the Saint’s own 
Institute of Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart as well as from the mem- 
bers of the American and Canadian 
Hierarchy, acting as the representatives 


While all have 


of the emigrants themselves. The Holy 
Father expresses his happiness at being 
able to comply with this pious wish. In 
addition, he has assigned to the new pro- 
tector of the emigrant all those liturgical 
honors and privileges enjoyed by Saints 
who are chosen to be the principal pa- 
trons of various groups of persons. 
Mother Cabrini, as she looks down from 
heaven, must see in all this a fulfillment 
of her wish “‘to embrace the whole world 
and establish contact with it every- 
where.” 


Blessed Pius X 


It is a happy coincidence which allows 
us to link together in these notes the 
names of Blessed Pius X and St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini, for they were not only 
contemporaries but close associates. It 
was Pius X who solemnly approved the 
rule of the Saint’s Institute, and it was 
he who appointed her Superior General 
of the community for life. The two met 
many times in private audiences on the 
occasion of the Saint’s visits to Rome. 

The current copy of Acta Apostolice 
Sedis (XLIII, 462-476) contains two 
documents on the new Beatus. The first 
is the Apostolic Brief of Beatification 
which, according to custom, was read 
during the course of the rites held on 
June 3. The other gives the text of the 
inspiring address of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, delivered later that day to a 
vast audience gathered in St. Peter’s 
Plaza. 

In both instances the Holy Father 
mentions that he was personally ac- 
quainted with his blessed predecessor. 
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He was present on that day in August, 
1903, when the world learned that Pius 
X had been chosen to be the new Pope. 
Hence, the occasion of the beatification 
is an especially joyous one for him. He 
is happy too in being able to beatify one 
of his predecessors—the first Pope to be 
so honored since another Pius, the Domi- 
nican Pius V, was beatified some 279 
years ago. This leads the Holy Father 
to say that the day is one of splendor for 
the Roman Pontificate itself. 

The Brief contains a four-page ac- 
count of the life and death of the new 
Beatus. It recalls that, even when he 
was a small boy, his character was such 
that his pastor could describe him as 
“the noblest soul in the parish.” Later 
his seminary superiors at Padua ex- 
pressed the same high regard, and have 
left us this summary account of his abil- 
ity and virtue: “In observance of the 
rule he is second to none, in intellectual 
ability he is outstanding, his memory is 
remarkable, and he gives evidence of a 
future of the greatest promise.” This 
prediction was more than confirmed by 
the Pope’s life. 

Joseph Sarto, the future Pope, was 
ordained in the Cathedral at Castel- 
franco on September 18, 1858. His first 
priestly assignment was to a lowly parish 
in Tombolo, where as curate he worked 
zealously for nine years to revitalize the 
spiritual life of his people. Later he was 
pastor at Salzano for a similar span of 
years until he was transferred to Treviso. 
There he was raised to the dignity of a 
Canon, and appointed to act also as 
Diocesan Chancellor and Spiritual Di- 
rector at the Seminary. Chosen Bishop 
of Mantua in 1884, he found some very 
difficult problems confronting him. 
These he attacked with his characteristic 
zeal and soon managed to win the ad- 
miration of all. On June 12, 1893, 
Bishop Sarto was created a Cardinal by 
Leo XIIL who held him in high esteem, 
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and three days later was named Patri- 
arch of Venice. After ten fruitful years 
there, he was elected Pope on August 4, 
1903, and proceeded immediately to 
make his motto (“To restore all things in 
Christ”’) a vital force in his tenure of the 
papacy. 

The present Pontiff stresses the 
leadership of Pius X in the fields of the 
sacred and profane arts and sciences, his 
work for Biblical studies and for Scholas- 
tic Philosophy and Theology according 
to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He does not hesitate to link him with 
Innocent IIIT, Honorius III, and Gregory 
IX as a towering figure in the history of 
Canon Law. The codification of Canon 
Law is called the “masterpiece of his 
pontificate.” Pius X’s great concern 
for catechetics leads the Holy Father 
to call him “the Pope of Christian 
Doctrine.”” Those who have studied his 
life know that as curate, pastor, bishop, 
cardinal, and even as Pope, Pius X was 
eminently the catechist. It is related 
that, when Pope, he could occasionally 
be found on Sunday afternoons giving 
simple instructions in the catechism to 
the people gathered about him in one of 
the courtyards of the Vatican. 

Among other tributes to the out- 
standing deeds of his saintly predecessor, 
the passage in which the reigning Pontiff 
speaks of the Eucharistic activity of 
Pius X is bound to touch the hearts of 
all. ‘That which is singularly charac- 
teristic of this Pontiff,” he declares, “‘is 
to have been the Pope of the Eucharist 
in our time.... If We were to remain 
silent on this point, ranks of yesterday's 
and to-day’s children would rise up to 
sing Hosannas to him who knew how to 
throw down the age-old barriers which 
kept them far from their Friend of the 
Tabernacle .... Were We to keep silent, 
the very altars of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment themselves would speak out to tell 
of the exuberant flourishing of sanctity 
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which, through the work of this Pontiff 
of the Eucharist, has flowered in num- 
berless souls for whom frequent and 
daily Communion is now the funda- 
mental norm of Christian perfection.” 
The Brief contains a history of the 
process leading up to the present beati- 
fication. When Pius X died in 1914, the 
Catholic world not only mourned him 
deeply but immediately began to hail 


him as a saint. The Hierarchy of all 


ranks as well as the laity addressed 


urgent pleas to the Apostolic See for his 
beatification. God Himself by heavenly 
signs seemed to confirm this growing 
After 


processes, as they are 


reputation of Pius for sanctity. 
the ordinary 
called, had been carried out locally, the 
cause of Pius X was taken to Rome. 
There the Congregation of Rites passed 
a favorable judgment on the adequacy 
of these earlier steps, and, following its 
recommendation, the present Holy 
Father on February 12, 1943, signed 
“the commission for the introduction of 
the cause” (Canon 2083, § 1). Some 
seven months later, after the usual 
careful investigation, a decree was issued 
attesting to the heroic degree of the 
virtues possessed by 
God (cfr. HomiLetic AND PAsTORAL 
Review, April, 1951, p. 643). This 
meant that Pius might be called “‘Vener- 
able,” but did not imply any permission 
to honor him with public cult (Canon 


2115). The next question was whether 
any miracles had been wrought through 


the intercession of Pius X. This in- 
vestigation was carried out earlier this 
year, and on February 11 His Holiness 
issued a decree affirming the existence of 
two such cases (cfr. HomimeTic AND 
PastoraL Review, June, 1951, p. 836). 
A final problem remained: “‘May one 
safely proceed to the beatification of this 
Servant of God” (Canon 2124)? Ata 
general meeting, held in the Pope’s pres- 
ence on February 20, this question was 


this Servant of 


raised by the Cardinal Ponens, and all 
present replied in the affirmative. It 
is the Supreme Pontiff, however, who 
must finally decide this question and 
then issue a decree concerning the mat- 
ter. On March 4, after celebrating Holy 
Mass in the presence of the three officials 
most concerned with the cause, the Holy 
Father decided it was safe to proceed. 
Finally, on June 3 he issued the Brief of 
Beatilication. 

Beatified persons may not be vener- 
ated publicly except in the places and in 
the form conceded by the Roman 
Pontiff (Canon 1277, § 2). Further. 
without a special indult their relics may 
not be carried in processions, nor ex- 
posed in churches other than those to 
which the Holy See has given the faculty 
of saying their Office and Mass (Canon 
1287, § 3). In view of these rules it is 
important to see what the Brief allows 
in the way of public cult to Pius X. 
After stating that hereafter he is to be 
called Blessed Pius X, it rules that his 
body and relics may be offered for the 
public veneration of the faithful but may 
not be carried in solemn processions. He 
is to be represented in pictures and 
statues with a nimbus composed of fine 
rays of light, not with the halo properly 
so called. It has only lately become 
known that the new Beatus may be given 
public veneration, through the exposi- 
tion of his picture or statue, in the 
churches of the United States where the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
organized and actively functioning. The 
only condition is that the picture or 
statue must first be approved by the 
local Ordinary. That we should be 
among the first allowed to so honor him 
seems most appropriate in view of his 
oft-expressed fondness for “his beloved 
America.” It was Pius X, it will be re- 
membered, who raised this country from 
a missionary status in 1908. 

September 3, it has since been de- 
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cided by the Congregation of Rites, is to 
be the date of his liturgical feast day. It 
is to be observed annually in the Bre- 
viary and Missal, but only in the Dio- 
ceses of Treviso, Mantua and Venice, as 
well as at Rome. In these same places 
the solemnity of the Pope’s beatification 
may be celebrated, on dates lawfully 
assigned, during the coming year. 

The final paragraph of the Pope’s ad- 
dress to the crowd gathered in Rome on 
June 3 provides a fitting conclusion to 
these observations. It contains a dra- 
matic prayer in which the Pontiff asks 
his saintly predecessor to save the world 
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from a new global war. As is well 
known, the death of Pius X was has- 
tened by the outbreak of World War I. 
The Pope actually calls him the first and 
noblest victim of that war. “You whose 
heart was broken,” he prays, “when 
you saw the world rush into a bloody 
war, succor humanity, succor Christian- 
ity which is at present exposed to similar 
dangers; obtain from divine mercy the 
gift of a durable peace and, added to 
that, the return to men’s minds of the 
meaning of true brotherhood, for that 
alone can bring to men and nations the 
justice and concord desired by God.” 


























Home and Society Form 
Youth 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A FEW months ago we were priv- 


ileged to give a preview of “Adolescent 
Conflicts,” ' a compilation of essays on 
the training of youth. Because we found 
it impossible to do justice to these essays 
in a single article, we plan to base the 
present second article on the essays of 
Father Lord and Father Schmiedeler. 

Father Lord takes as his subject, 
“Youth and the Home.” From the 
breadth of his experience he has written 
extensively on this topic and has dis- 
cussed it with hundreds of groups of 
young people and of parents. He makes 
it clear that children will pass through 
the transition from childhood to youth 
and from youth to adulthood with very 
little difficulty if they have proper 
guidance from their primary teachers, 
their parents. Children are well-dis- 
posed to heed the counsels and to follow 
the leadership of the guides that God 
has given them. What God and nature 
want young people to do, they enjoy 
doing. In this they differ from adults, 
who often do only with great effort the 
things they want to do; in fact, they do 
not much enjoy doing the things they 
are obliged to do. 


LEARNING IS A JOYOUS 

ACTIVITY FOR YOUTH 

The case is different with youth. Na- 
ture has endowed them with tremendous 
energy and they enjoy activity. Wit- 

1 Edited by Rev. Theodore J. Vittoria, 
$.S.P., St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. 


ness the way in which children learn to 
talk; young people will dance and sing 
and play games without conscious effort. 
Wise old Mother Nature instills this zest 
for activity for her own purposes: she 
gives her children muscular development 
through participation in games; she 
stimulates them to eat and drink prop- 
erly through hunger and thirst; she 
gives them bodily grace through danc- 
ing, and a facility for social codperation 
through taking part in social activities. 
Even the zest that very young children 
take in playing house and school and 
dressing up in the costumes of their 
elders is a kind provision of Mother 
Nature in preparing them for adult 
living. Curiosity, which lies at the base 
of all learning, is a peculiar endowment 
of childhood, and the child learns a great 
deal from the adult who patiently 
answers his questions; usually he learns 
only one language from those about him, 
but given the opportunity he can just as 
easily learn three or four. The simplest 
achievement seems to satisfy his ambi- 
tion for the time, but he moves on from 
one achievement to another with a 
rapidity that is bewildering to the adults 
in his environment. He finds great joy 
in learning, and is insatiable in the pur- 
suit of it; he never reaches a point be- 
yond which he does not wish to advance. 
There is joy in all this activity, for study 
and learning were meant to be joyful 
processes. 

Those who plan the formal work of the 
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school seem to have forgotten this fact. 
“School often betrays the child by tak- 
ing the joy out of learning,” says Fr. 
Lord. “For school is a poor substitute 
for nature’s method of learning: associa- 
tion with and imitation of admired 
elders; a vast curiosity about the world; 
a zest for stray information; a delight 
in the wonders of the printed page, the 
thread of repeated melody, the amazing 
variations of nature and of man.” 


THE HOME IS THE CITADEL OF 
FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


The home is the primeval school, and 
it is much more. It is the child’s haven 
of rest and security and a treasure house 
of associations which fill, or should fill, 
the child with high idealism that will 
carry him safely through the furious 
storms of temptation he may and will en- 
counter after leaving its portal. The 
home is the citadel of the family and 
God’s own instrument for the growth 
and development of its members. It 
becomes the primitive shrine of wor- 
ship, and the wise parent will make it the 
simple center of recreation. There is in 
man an instinctive urge to become the 
founder of a dwelling, and in woman we 
find the capacity to convert this house 
into a home. Nations are judged by the 
types of homes they build, and the home 
is a measure of a civilization. The sel- 
fishness of imperialism forced the com- 
mon people into hovels and shacks, but 
Christianity is marked by its struggle 
to maintain the integrity of the family 
and the home in which that family lives. 
Builders of fine homes in the Middle 
Ages were able to build magnificent 
cathedrals. Every man’s home is his 
castle; this proverb impresses upon us 
that nothing is too good for the home 
that must contribute even as a physical 
institution to the welfare and the de- 
velopment of its members. 

Parents must remember that the 
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home they give their children is not 
merely a shelter providing protection 
and giving comfort; that it is more than 
a place to eat and sleep, dwell and play. 
Good beds and a good table are not 
everything. “The real effectiveness of 
the house will lie ultimately in the 
young people’s lasting relish for living in 
a home and the training that home has 
afforded them for the later years, when 
they will come to make and manage 
their own homes.” Parents can be 
generous to a fault and spoil their 
children. Responsibility for certain 
chores about the home gives the child a 
sense of achievement and a sense of be- 
Nor is the child to be over- 
wholesome recrea- 


longing. 
loaded with work; 
tion must enter into his life in the home. 
Boys find joy in associating with their 
fathers, in doing what they can for them; 
girls delight to learn household skills 
from their mothers. It is pathetic when 
a father is willing to give his children 
everything but himself, and equally 
pathetic when a mother pampers her 
children and makes a household slave of 
herself. 

Let there be fun in the home, fun in 
which parents and children participate. 
No sharp or cutting word should be per- 
mitted to blight the relationship of the 
members of the family to one another. 
Taught to seek wholesome recreation in 
their own home, children will find joy 
therein and will not be diverted by the 
glamor of commercial amusement. Par- 
ents are in some measure at fault when 
the movies and the hamburger stand 
prove more attractive to children than 
the peace and love of their own hearth- 
stone. There is something missing in the 
life of a child whose most pleasant rec- 
ollections in adult life are not centered 
around the living room of his own child- 
hood home. In sharing themselves with 
their children parents find their truest 
joy; they generate in the hearts of their 
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children a filial love that will remain as a 
bulwark against the moral dangers they 
may have to battle with in later life. 
“The plain fact is that there exists no 
possible equivalent for recreation within 
the home. No fun is like family fun. 
No evenings or holidays will be remem- 
bered with the relish that is felt for the 
evenings and holidays spent inexpen- 
sively and gaily, as God and nature 
meant them to be spent—children and 
parents together.” The school, even the 
church, should not draw children away 
from the influence of the home. No out- 
side attraction or recreation has a com- 
pensating value sufficient to justify 
alienating the child from his home. Let 
the boy and girl center their very lives in 
the home circle where peace and love 
abide. Even the hobbies they develop 
under the guidance of their parents give 
them a sense of being really members 
of the family. 


INCULCATING A SENSE OF 

RESPONSIBILITY IN CHILD 

The 4-H movement in the rural dis- 
tricts has been instrumental in keeping 
children on the farm. The activities 
that do this have as their general purpose 
to give the child a sense of possession and 
a sense of responsibility. If he is for- 
ever waited upon, served and serviced, 
he has no sense of achievement or ac- 
complishment and it is not surprising 
that he drifts away even in adolescent 
years to live in a milieu that demands 
his acceptance of responsibility. From 
early childhood every member of the 
family should have a chore or chores. 
Even though the family lives in a small 
flat, good organization will find and dis- 
tribute chores suited to the capacity of 
ach child. Children accept them read- 
ily because they love to feel that they 
have a part in the total work of their 
elders, a stake in the home. Witness the 
little girl who tags after her mother, or 
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the little boy who wishes to help his 
father with everything. “It is quite too 
late to institute the attitude of chore- 
sharing with children who are already 
adolescent.” Parents must capitalize 
on the imitative instinct of the very 
young child and give him a share in the 
work of the house, not imposing this 
work as a burden but rather taking it for 
granted. They will be thrilled with the 
child’s eagerness to become a home- 
maker, nor is it a mistake to make the 
child’s allowance, which has to-day be- 
come quite a factor in the economy of the 
home, directly dependent upon the 
value of his work. 

Dealing thus with their children al- 
most from infancy, parents grow in the 
understanding of the young mind. Older 
people in authority over children must 
study and understand them if there is 
to be peace and harmony in the house- 
hold. The flippant conduct of the 
adolescent boy and girl is frequently 
only an attempt to conceal their basic 
shyness and uncertainty. The boy who 
seems unnecessarily rough in handling 
furniture may be a victim of self-con- 
sciousness. The girl who is sullen at 
times may be brooding over a bad com- 


plexion. The prudence and patience of 


elders will help these adolescents over 
the difficult period of transition. Cour- 
tesy of all members of the family to- 
wards one another, a willingness of the 
family circle to give a welcome to the 
adolescent’s visitors and to endure the 
noise and disorder that frequently result 
from their efforts to entertain them- 
selves, have the happy result of grap- 
pling the maturing youth to his home 
with hoops of steel. He feels that he is 
wanted in his own home, and that he has 
a definite place in the affections of his 
family. “Out of the family that is happy 
in its home will come new families happy 
in theirhomes. There is really no school 
for home living; one learns how to live 
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by living ina home. The adult masters 
the household arts only with difficulty; 
those arts are caught with grace and 
learned with love by the child whose 
parents teach those arts as a delightful 
game.... The home that is remembered 
for the love it held is duplicated by those 
who lived in that atmosphere of love.” 


ADJUSTMENT OF ADOLESCENT TO 
SOCIAL HORIZONS 


In “The Adolescent and Society,” 
Dr. Schmiedeler treats of the impact of 
society upon the individual during that 
period of storm and stress known as 
adolescence. The adjustment of this 
individual to his rapidly widening social 
horizons is a matter of much importance 
to himself and to the social order of 
which he is a member. Our author 
takes up his subject with a definition of 
adolescence and then proceeds to con- 
sider the changes that take place in the 
adolescent; the factors in the environ- 
ment that exert an influence on his ad- 
justment; the problems that result from 
his changing nature and his widened 
social horizons; the steps that may be 
taken to help him during this period of 
storm and stress and new adjustments to 
life. Adolescence in this country, he 
tells us, corresponds roughly to the 
junior-senior high school period of life in 
the case of the boy, and a year or two 
earlier in the case of the girl. Puberty 
marks the onset of adolescence, but im- 
portance changes go on in the boy or 
girl in anticipation of puberty. 

The development of the adolescent’s 
social tendencies and his adjustment to 
society is a rather gradual and continu- 
ous process. We note socialized activity 
in the play of little children, but even in 
later childhood the growing child re- 
mains very much an individualist in all 
social relationships. Gradually there is 
a yielding to instinctive social tendencies 
and impulses, becoming more marked 
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between the years of ten and fourteen, 
particularly in the genesis of the boy’s 
gang and the girl’s set. The individual 
wishes to serve the group, and, though 
we call him at this period a preadoles- 
cent, he is fast approaching adolescence. 
When the sexes become definitely in- 
terested in each other, we have adoles- 
cence proper, during which the social 
impulses unfold until they dominate the 
personality. “The influences which 
play upon the boy and girl at this time,” 
writes Dr. Schmiedeler, ‘‘are among the 
most potent of life’s experience. Char- 
acteristic of both are, for instance, a 
great enthusiasm, a fine idealism, and a 
broadening altruism. If due oppor- 
tunity is afforded to develop these, and 
if they are wisely directed, much good 
will result to both the individual and 
society. It should also be observed that 
this new social development is not just a 
temporary thing. That is, it does not 
fade out with the passing of adoles- 
cence. It continues on into maturity 
and profoundly influences adult life. 
It is a rare person who can live at all con- 
tentedly apart from others. It is only 
the abnormal who will consistently shun 
social relations—unless, perchance, he 
be driven to it by some high spiritual 
motive.” 

Striking physical and _ emotional 
changes mark this period; the entire 
person seems to be in a state of flux. 
Rapid physical growth results in un- 
gainliness or clumsiness. No longer a 
child, the adolescent is not yet a man. 
Disturbed in body and soul, he needs a 
sympathetic confidant—one who will 
guard him against the hazard of his emo- 
tions’ superseding his intellect. The 
necessary adjustments are made diffi- 
cult by the strength in him of the 
primary emotions ‘of anger, fear, and 
love. The intelligent guidance of his 
parents and teachers and of his confidant 
will gradually give him emotional con- 
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trol and balance, and lead him on to 
mental health and the integration of his 
personality. The adolescent has many 
fears, and may, unless guided aright, 
fail to face life situations with deter- 
mination and courage, and thus become 
a chronically hesitant individual, verg- 
ing on scrupulosity. Teachers and 
parents cannot eradicate the emotions, 
nor should they attempt to do so. An 
atmosphere of social harmony within 
the home and within the adolescent's 
circle is the best prophylaxis against 
emotional upsets. Adults should respect 
his sensitiveness, relieve his embarrass- 
ment, and attempt to give him a feeling 
of security, of belonging, of being loved. 
He is sensitive particularly about the 
attraction he feels for members of the 
opposite sex outside the family circle. 
The very fact that a boy becomes in- 
terested in a girl, or vice versa, indicates 
that they should be carefully instructed 
in the meaningfulness of sex, its high 
purpose, and the true dignity of Catholic 
fatherhood and motherhood. His Chris- 
tian teachers must guard the adolescent 
against the insidious efforts of commer- 
cialized recreations and various kinds of 
social activities to mislead him and to 
coarsen and degrade his concept and ap- 
preciation of sex. 


ADOLESCENT IS A PERSON IN HIS 
OWN RIGHT 


Dr. Schmiedeler speaks of the adoles- 
cent as a budding philosopher who has 
reached his full intellectual capacity at 
about this age period. He is more con- 
scious of self, of being a person in his 
own right. To accept a statement 
merely on authority is tantamount to 
abdicating his right to independent de- 
cision. He does not reject religious 
truth, but he wishes to know the reasons 
for the faith that is in him. “His re- 
ligious instruction should be shaped in 
accordance with this. It should be made 
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progressively more an intellectual affair. 
This is particularly important to-day, 
since it is an era in which everything ts 
questioned, and in which a false ideology 
both in the field of faith and of morals is 
rampant.” Our author speaks of the 
adolescent's imagination as his out- 
standing mental power or ability. Out 
of this comes his weakness for daydream- 
ing, sometimes leading to an attempt to 
escape from the world of reality through 
reverie and phantasy. Opportunity to 
consult a skilled confidant will guard 
him against this pitfall. 

Dr. Schmiedeler than takes up the 
consideration of some specific problems 
of the adolescent—his problem of lone- 
liness, his problem of awkwardness, and 
his problem of shyness. The loneliness 
results from the impression that no one 
cares for him; particularly is this true 
where a trustworthy confidant is lacking 
or where parents and adults, far from 
extending a reasonable measure of 
understanding and sympathy, nag and 
criticize him and subject him to scorn 
and sarcasm. He is no longer a child 
helped and supported at every turn; 
he is as he desires to be a person in his 
own right; but he is unable to accept, 
as Rudolf Allers has phrased it, “his 
final dependence upon himself, and .. . 
his absolute responsibility towards him- 
self.” 
filled—not, at any 
Next comes the problem 


Hence, a void “that is not easily 
rate, without the 
supernatural.” 
of awkwardness. He_= is 
athletics, in dancing, and in social ac- 


clumsy in 


The result is a sensi- 
public. 


tivities generally. 
tiveness about appearing in 
This problem passes as he gains better 
control over his muscles, better com- 
mand of his speech and of himself. His 
shyness is closely allied to his awkward- 
ness and is, in fact, a result of it. He 
feels dreadfully self-conscious in the pres- 
ence of others and is abnormally fearful 
of doing anything that will meet with 
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social disapproval or make him socially 
unacceptable. Teachers and parents 
should see to it that he does not with- 
draw within himself and seek to avoid all 
manner of social contact. By his very 
nature, he is a social being, and he needs 
adequate and satisfying social relations. 
Again parents and teachers can help 
greatly by making full allowance for the 
difficulties with which he has to con- 
tend. 


SENSITIVITY CREATES PROBLEMS 
FOR THE ADOLESCENT 


The matter of clothing can and often 
does become a problem for the adoles- 
cent. Keenly sensitive to the opinions 
of others, he is inclined to avoid the 
company of others when he feels that his 
clothing is not up to the standard of his 
companions. We have known an adoles- 
cent girl in straitened circumstances to 
refuse a second-hand coat, generously 
offered her by its owner, because it was 
out of style. The adolescent boy offers 
the lack of suitable clothing as a reason 
even for absence from church services, 
and fashion exerts a powerful influence 
over the adolescent girl. Both have “a 
desire of approval, and more specifically, 
an eagerness to prove attractive to each 
other.... (This) accounts for the large 
and important place they assign to 
clothes.” 

His friendships are another problem, 
sometimes an acute one in cases where 
parents try to dominate his choice of 
friends. The adolescent feels he should 
be allowed to choose his own associates. 
If parents object to his companions, 
clandestine meetings will-likely follow. 
Dr. Schmiedeler recommends that the 
friend or friends be invited to the home. 
The situation is handled tactfully when 
parents try by persuasion or other gentle 
procedure to lead their sons or daughters 
to see that boys and girls of certain 
types are not acceptable companions. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS THAT 

AFFECT THE ADOLESCENT 

The very independence of the adoles- 
cent brings him into contact with certain 
environmental factors that very often 
do not exercise a good influence over 
him. “The customs and mores of the 
community play a_ progressively im- 
portant role in the life of the maturing 
adolescent boy and girl.” The modern 
city community has many members who 
are more interested in profit than in the 
welfare of the individual. They offer 
questionable entertainment or recrea- 
tion to the young, and create for them 
an atmosphere that is morally danger- 
ous and may well prove exceedingly 
detrimental. The companionships to 
which the adolescent is exposed in public 
dance halls, for instance, are a moral 
hazard to him. Parents and teachers 
must exert the highest type of vigilance 
in seeing that their charges associate 
only with the virtuous. Nor are evil 
companions the only source of moral 
hazards. The motion picture, with its 
great potential for good, is actually in 
many instances a telling influence for 
evil. Many pictures flamboyantly ad- 
vertised on billboards are a_ positive 
menace to the individual and to so- 
ciety. The Legion of Decency has done 
much to correct the situation, but al- 
most fifty per cent of the pictures re- 
viewed in their periodical lists are either 
“morally objectionable in part for all’”’ or 
“condemned” (classes B and C). The 
printed word of the day is just about as 
dangerous to moral life. ‘““There is no 
question that evil publications are doing 
dreadful harm to many a youthful in- 
dividual.” The persistent pandering of 
many publishers to the lower instincts 
of human nature demands sterner action 
on the part of public authorities. The 
National Organization of Decent Liter- 
ature exerts great influence in many 
quarters, but it cannot relieve parents of 
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their duty to supervise the reading of 
their adolescent sons and daughters. 
On parents rests also the chief responsi- 
bility of guarding their maturing child 
against contracting the habit of drinking 
intoxicating liquors. The immaturity 
of youth is often deceived by those who 
advocate moderate drinking or social 
drinking. Certainly neither type of 
drinking should be the expected thing 
for the adolescent. Dr. Schmiedeler 
recommends a return to the old custom 
of boys and girls taking a pledge at an 
early age to refrain from the consump- 
tion of intoxicating beverages until they 
are twenty-one years of age. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
MORAL DECLINE IN YOUTH 


At a recent convention the NCWC 
Family Life Bureau recommended that 
private enterprise and public authority 
review their responsibility for the pres- 
ent moral letdown among young people. 
Dr. Schmiedeler declares that the de- 
moralizing influence on youth of much 
of the recreation and many of the social 
activities in our communities to-day 
stands beyond all question. The rem- 
edy is not to be found in forbidding all 
recreational and social activities. “‘Ado- 
lescent boys and girls have a right to 
social activities. Their nature demands 
them. They will not develop normally 
and fully without them. Playgrounds of 
various kinds, club houses, swimming 
pools, opportunities for dancing, music, 
crafts, hobbies of kinds—all 
these things are not luxuries. They area 
need in our large modern cities. If the 
community as such is neglectful in pro- 
viding them, or in providing adequate 
supervision and control, then the slack 
must be taken up by the school, the 


various 


parish, the recreation or social center 
conducted under private auspices.” 
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QO UESTIONS ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Another Priests’ Home 
Response 


In the last month and a half or so, the 
priest who had proposed the idea of a 
Priests’ Home, and had been in a short 
while warmly commended, writes as 
follows: ‘Nothing of a tangible nature 
has happened. Several possibilities have 
developed, but that is all. The idea of 
my taking over a parish is still talked 
about. I heard it recently on retreat. A 
friend suggests that I wait more favor- 
able opportunities.” 


No Easy Recommendation 


Question: Would you please recom- 
mend some books or magazine articles 


dealing with self-abuse on the part of 


men and women? In particular, I want 
to know how to deal with such persons 
in confession. All too often such cases 
occur in confession, and I feel in many 
cases there is room for patience and ab- 
solution after honest promises are made, 
although these same promises may be 
broken through human weakness. I 
wonder how culpable the acts are, and 
when nature excuses from serious sin. 

W oRRIED CONFESSOR. 


Answer: Of course, any manual of 
theology will lay down the general prin- 
ciples for dealing with repeaters. But, 
after all is said and done, there is still the 
probability of human weakness, al- 
though not always freedom from serious 
sin. The patient confessor will multiply 
reasons to the penitent for relying on the 
grace of God, and will not jump to the 
conclusion that the weak sinner is guilt- 
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less. On the other hand, he will try to 
imitate the patience of the Divine 
Saviour, hoping against hope that the 
sinner will finally hearken to grace and 
overcome what previously looked like an 
insurmountable temptation. The con- 
fessor himself might multiply his prayers 
and mortifications as a means of gaining 
grace for the poor culprit. 


A Proffered Correction 


Question: While reading THe Homi- 
LETIC for May, 1951, a few minutes ago, 
I came across two details in your “‘Ques- 
tions Answered” that might call for a 
little correction. 

On page 754 you say: ““The devotion 
of the First Saturdays has its foundation 
in the devotion to Our Lady of Fa- 
tima.”” Yet, in “Preces et Pia Opera In- 
dulgentiis Ditata’” (Typis Polygl. Vati- 
canis, 1938), p. 231, n. 335, we read: 
“Fidelibus, qui primo sabbato cujusvis 
mensis peculiaria devotionis exercitia in 
honorem B.M.V. Immaculate _ pere- 
gerint ad reparandas blasphemias, qui- 
bus Nomen et prerogative ejusdem B. 
Virginis impetuntur, conceditur: Jn- 
dulgentia plenaria suetis conditionibus 
(S.C.S. Officii, 13 Jun. 1912).” This 
date is before the Fatima apparitions. 
Of course, the idea of five First Saturdays 
and definite practices of devotion on 
them, including a quarter of an hour of 
meditation in a spirit of reparation, is 
from Fatima, as you say. The 1912 de- 
cree might give a hint as to the sources 
of the First Saturday idea. I do not 
have it at hand for the moment. 

On pages 757-758, I think you con- 
done a convert’s singing in Protestant 
services too easily. While absence of 
danger and of scandal could justify 
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leaving the person in good faith, there is 
no doubt that the act is participation in 
false religious cult and therefore forbid- 
den. Father Priimmer (in his ““Manuale 
Theologiz Moralis,” Herder, Freiburg, 
1928, I, pp. 371-372, n. 526) says: 


Junii et 8 Julii 1889, Collect. —n. 
1713), vel orare et cantare, quamvis 


in orationibus et cantilenis nihil 
hereticum inveniatur.”’ Aertnys- 
Damen, “Theol. Moralis” (Marietti, 


Turin, 1939, I, p. 236, n. 314, ID), 





say the same thing. Although Arch- 
bishop Glennon may not have inter- 
fered in some definite case, he did give 
a clear direction in the Synod of 1929: 
“They sin grievously who sing, or 
who play musical instruments in re- 
ligious functions of non-Catholics, 
even if they do it only for the money” 
(original text is in Latin, but I do not 
have it). 


“Communicatio formalis in sacris 
positive haud licita est. Codex jur. 
can. c., 1258, 1, hee habet: ‘Haud 
licitum est fidelibus quovis modo ac- 
tive assistere seu partem habere in 
sacris acatholicorum? Sepe enim 
est talis positiva assistentia nihil 
aliud nisi negatio fidei catholice per 
professionem internam et externam 
false religionis . Etiam absente 
negatione fidei, hujusmodi communi- 
catio prohibetur (a) quia sepe adest 
periculum perversionis; (b) facile 
oritur scandalum pro fidelibus; (c) 
quia saltem aliqua externa approbatio 
cultus heretici in tali communica- 
tione includitur. Hinc sequentes de- 
cisiones 8. Officii prodierunt: ... (d) 
Non licet in templis hzreticorum, 
cum falsus cultus exercetur, organum 
pulsare (S.C. de Prop. Fide d. 19 


I cannot go into all this more deeply 
at present, as I am in the agony of mov- 
ing out after fourteen years of seminary 
teaching, and of returning to America 
from Switzerland. 

Marist. 


Answer: If my memory serves me 
rightly, the instance I took was that of a 
Catholic singer, in no sense a convert, 
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who felt he could increase his earnings 
by singing at a non-Catholic service on 
Sunday. I have a very definite recollec- 
tion of the man, and I think that was 
the question that came up, viz.: may a 
Catholic singer sing for pay at a color- 
less Protestant service as a means of in- 
A subjective 
from the 
nor 


creasing his earnings? 
grave would excuse 
wonderment rather than scandal; 
would there be much danger of anything 
like real scandal. And_ theologians 
would be inclined, in the absence of real 
danger to self, to pronounce any real 
scandal any more than Catholics using 
their talents in other ways that does not 
constitute a real sharing in false worship. 
A convert singing in a former congrega- 
tion is altogether a different case from a 
professional singer selling his talents at a 


reason 


colorless non-Catholic service. 


A Sacerdotal Dialogue 


Question: What of this dialogue be- 
tween Anthony and Bernard, priests? 

A. We can start Matins and Lauds 
at 2 p.m. Now, the hora 2* starts at 
1:01 p.m., and finishes at 1:60 p.m. 
Then we can start Matins and Lauds at 
1:01 p.m. 

B. The Communion fast starts at 
12 midnight. Now, the hora 12* starts 
at 11:01 p.m. and finishes at 11:60. 
Then we must start our Communion 
fast at 11: 01 p.m. and not at 12:00 with 
same time a squeezed legal little tail. 

A. But you must forget the privi- 
leges are stretched and obligations are 
shrinked. 

ONE OF THE DISPUTANTS. 


Answer: Where Matins and Lauds 
are started at 2:00 o'clock without 
privilege, the 1:00 o’clock plus is a favor- 
able interpretation. The day begins at 
and the afternoon begins 
o'clock in the daytime. 


midnight; 
after 12:00 


There is a privilege for some priest 
starting Matins and Lauds after 12:00 
o'clock noon, if these same priests have 
already said the previous day’s Office. 
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The Cemmunion fast starts at 12:00 
o clock midnight; and if there are two or 
more favorable legal times, the fasting 
person can choose the more or most 
favorable time; also the priest saying 
Office. 


Baptism Without Intention? 


Questions: (1) Is it safe in practice to 
follow the opinion of those authors who 
demand practically no positive intention 
for Baptism in a dying and unconscious 
non-Catholic (cft. Genicot & Salymann, 
Capello)? 

(2) Ifsuch a person can be baptized 
conditionally, should he also be anointed 
conditionally ? 

(3) Vermeersch-Creusen (II, n. 16, 
Can. 731, §2) allow conditional Baptism 
of a conscious non-Catholic witheut dis- 
turbing his good faith, so long as an im- 
plicit desire has been elicited. Is this to 
be followed in practice? Would you 
anoint such a person in virtue of this 
general intention to fulfill God’s will or 


to do all necessary for salvation? (It 
seems to me that in a given case Extreme 
Unction could very well be necessary 
for salvation.) I am relying on refer- 
ences | have seen in attributing these 
opinions to the authors named. I do 
not have their works at hand. 
CANADIAN PRIEST. 


Answers: (1) The authors you quote 
really demand an intention, but of a pre- 
sumed kind or even of an implicit kind. 
There is always a chance in a given case 
that the dying unconscious person is un- 
baptized, and wants to be baptized im- 
plicitly, not constructively. 

(2) Such person should be anointed 
conditionally, because he may have al- 
ready been baptized validly, or may 
have just been baptized validly. 

(3) The doctrine is altogether justifi- 
able of giving baptism to a conscious 
non-Catholic who appears to be in good 
faith, and who has elicited at least an im- 
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plicit desire for baptism. It can be fol- 
lowed in practice, but it might in some 
cases be more prudent to postpone the 
actual baptism until unconsciousness 
set in and then give the same person 
conditional, rather absolute anointing, 
unless there were a solid doubt about the 
intention. In many cases, though, the 
only prudent thing for the priest to do 
would be to give conditional baptism in 
the event there had been a previous 
baptismal ceremony, then conditional 
absolution, and lastly unconditional 
anointing. 


May a Priest Interrupt Mass 
in This Case? 

Question: Will your “Questions An- 
swered” department please answer the 
following question for me and publish it 
in the column? What is to be done by 
the celebrant if during his Mass one of 
the congregation becomes suddenly and 
dangerously ill (e.g., from a heart at- 
tack) and there is no other priest pres- 
ent to render spiritual aid. May he in- 
terrupt his Mass even after the Con- 
secration to administer the Last Sacra- 
ments? 

CALIFORNIA PRIEST. 

Answer: There is only one thing to be 
done, even after the Consecration, where 
a person becomes suddenly and danger- 
ously ill from a heart attack or other 
similar attack. and there is no other 
priest available to administer the Last 
Sacraments—and that is, for the priest 
to interrupt the Mass and to go to the 
dying person to give him or her the Last 
Sacraments. The priest, of course, can 
shorten these last ministrations by 
reason of the pressing urgency that he is 
under. He can give the one anointing, 
for instance, and he could cut down the 
full integrity of the confession, if cir- 
cumstances demand it, and give Ex- 
treme Unction with only the abbreviated 
prayers. 
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Carrying about the Oil of the 
Sick in the Priest’s Auto 


Question: Is it permissible for a priest 
to carry the Oil of the Sick habitually 
in the glove compartment of the car, 
with the intention of having the Holy 
Oil in case one comes upon a Catholic 
seriously injured and in danger of death, 
who should be anointed? There are 
priests who take the Holy Oils with 
them every time they go on an extended 
trip. Others have the Oils constantly 
in the glove compartment of the car. 
Canons 735 and 946 permit the keeping 
of the Holy Oils in the rectory. May an 
extra set be kept in the automobile? 
Or may a priest take the Holy Oils with 
him each time he goes on a long trip be- 
cause of the danger now-a-days in 
travelling? 

Pastor ANIMARUM. 


Answer: For a priest to carry around 
the Oil of the Sick habitually in the glove 
compartment of the car seems to be 








ability. The case appears to be dif- 
ferent when a priest is taking an ex- 
tended trip; then there seems to be a 
relative probability, in view of multi- 
plied accidents these days, of needing 
this same Oil. Reputable practice per- 
mits the keeping of the Holy Oils in the 
rectory; but this is vastly different from . 
keeping another set in the auto, when 
the priest is actually not taking a long 
trip or a trip that he sees is liable to in- 
volve an accident. 


An Exception Taken to Recent 
Answer on Power of Ordaining 
by Priests 


Question: In the latest issue of THE 
HomILeTic AND PastorAL REVIEW you 
write: “As far as I know there is no 
authority whatsoever for asserting that 
the Pope could delegate a priest to or- 
dain validly to the priesthood” (p. 
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that there is the best of authority for 
such delegation. 

As to the ordination of deacons by 
priests no modern scholar has dis- 
puted the genuineness of the Bull of In- 
nocent VIEL of the year 1489 which 
authorized certain Cistercian abbots to 
confer deaconship on their subjects, 
since the year 1901. It was in 1901 that 
the authentic text of the Bull was dis- 
covered in the work, Privilegia Ordinis 
Cisterciensis, which was issued from the 
press on July 4, 1491, two years after the 
date of the grant. Copies of this work 
are found: two copies in the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington and four 
other copies in the public libraries in 
Providence, Chicago, Baltimore, San 
Marino, near Los Angeles, in California. 
A seventh copy is in private hands. In 
that work the Bull of Innocent VIII 
was printed during the lifetime of the 
Pope on folios 169 and 170. 

As to the ordination of priests by 
priests, there is extant the authentic 
Bull of Boniface IX, of the year 1400, 
authorizing the Abbot of St. Osyth to 
confer the Orders of subdeaconship, 
deaconship and priesthood on his sub- 
jects. This Bull was published in 1911 
in the English Historical Review, Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 125-127. In 1924 Abbot 
Fofi rediscovered the Bull in the Vatican 
Archives and published it, as he be- 
lieved, as an entirely unknown docu- 
ment. This Bull was registered in Rome 
twice, and is mentioned expressly for the 
third time in the Bull of revocation of 
1403. 

The authenticity of the two Bulls is 
established beyond any doubt, and the 
theologians have to accept them as such. 
Seemingly the theologians are not dis- 
turbed about them and continue to 
cling to their own opinions. Cfr. Fort- 
nightly Review, March 1, 1917, and 
June 1, 1926, pp. 241-243. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Let us begin our response by 
quoting the Seventh Canon of the 
Council of Trent on the Sacrament of 
Orders, as defined in the twenty-third 
session of the Council of Trent. I quote 
from the “Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent” (Original Text with 
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English Translation), by Rev. H. J. 
Schroeder, O.P. (1941 edition, B. Herder 
Book Company). The Canon runs: 
“Can.7. If anyone says that bishops are 
not superior to priests, or that they have 
not the power to confirm and ordain, or 
that the power which they have is com- 
mon to them and to priests, or that orders 
conferred by them without the consent or 
call of the people or of the secular power 
are invalid, or that those who have been 
neither rightly ordained nor sent by ec- 
clesiastical and canonical authority, but 
come from elsewhere, are lawful minis- 
ters of the word and of the sacraments, 
let him be anathema.” 

Now let us go to an ordinary manual 
of Dogmatic Theology, ““Manuale Theo- 
logie Dogmatic,” Vol. IV, pp. 494-495, 
by Canon J. M. Hervé. The author 
published this edition in 1934, and he 
takes account of two objections. One is 
to the effect that priests have sometimes 
been given the power of ordaining other 
priests, for example, chorepiscopi, who 
were simple priests. The author re- 
sponds to this by saying that the Council 
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of Antioch bears witness to the fact that 
many chorepiscopt had the episcopal 
character. As to Innocent VIII in 1489 
giving the Cistercian abbots the power 
of conferring deaconship on their sub- 
jects. and Boniface [X in 1400 giving 
the Abbot of St. Ositha in England, and 
his successors the power of freely and 
lawfully giving his subjects subdeacon- 
ship, deaconship and priesthood, Canon 
Hervé has these two things to say re- 
spectively: first, there is no certainty 
about the concession of Innocent VIII. 
For this he quotes the authority of 
Cardinal Gasparri in his second volume 
on “Orders,” 798, as well as the com- 
ment on the Bull of Innocent VIII by 
Pia de Langogene in 1902, and Tixeront 
in his “L’Ordre et les Ordinations,”’ pp. 
192-195; secondly, Canon Hervé men- 
tions that the Bishop of London took ex- 
ception to the letters and indult of the 
same Boniface IX, because they inter- 
fered in a grave way in the jurisdiction 
of the same bishop and of the Church of 
London. So, Boniface LX on February 
6, 1403, revoked the given privilege, and 
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he declared it to be of no value and mo- 
ment; thereupon, Canon Hervé points 
out that there was no doctrine in these 
documents contrary to the received 
teaching of the Church, because Boni- 
face IX had not conferred on a simple 
priest the power of giving deaconship 
and priesthood, but had only given to 
the religious of the Monastery of St. 
Ositha the privilege of total exemption, 
so that in the future their ordinations, 
and even priestly ordinations, could be 
had in their own monastery, and of 
course, it was understood, by a compe- 
tent minister (bishop), but independently 
of the local Ordinary; and this is quite 
enough to explain why the Bishop of 
London took exception to the indult as 
infringing on his ordinary jurisdiction. 
Right here, it is worth remarking that 
theologians consider that a mistake in 
this or that matter by the Pope in- 
volving an error in faith or morals does 
not jeopardize papal infallibility. The 
Pope in an individual case could author- 
ize something done that is above his 
power (a thing which is not to be pre- 
sumed); and that same thing would not 
jeopardize his infallibility as the teacher 
of faith and morals. On the other hand, 
if the Pope issued a general decree to the 
Church (as in the matter of the present 
ordination ceremony), we would have an 
instance where the Pope is using his 
divine prerogative that guards him 


against error as the teacher of faith and 
morals. 

Here it is interesting to point out that 
the late Cardinal Van Rossum, in his 
masterpiece on “The Essence of Sacer- 
dotal Orders” (nn. 295-308), seems to 
have been the first who pointed out very 
clearly and forcefully that a study of 
priestly ordination in both the Latin 
Church and the Eastern Churches re- 
veals clearly that there was never sound 
authority for holding that the traditio 
instrumentorum had anything to do with 
valid ordination; he thereby anticipated 
the recent declaration of our own pres- 
ent Holy Father, gloriously reigning, 
who took precaution to say that all parts 
of the ordination ceremonies of both 
Churches are to be followed, and that, if 
anything in the Pontificale is omitted, 
the ordination is to be repeated with the 
omitted part included. 

We might fittingly close the answer to 
this question with the opinion that 
Canon Hervé makes in his 1934 edition; 
and that opinion is none other than that 
of Cardinal Van Rossum to the effect 
that the entire essence of the Sacrament 
of Orders is found in the first imposition 
of hands and in the prayer which is made 
with it by the Pontiff. So teach (says 
Cardinal Van Rossum) St. Bonaven- 
ture, P. Soto, St. Alphonsus, Franzelin, 
Palmieri, Pesch, Gasparri, and nearly 
all recent theologians, canonists, etc. 
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: Book Reviews 





Old Testament Portraits 


A considerable stir was made in 1949 
by the appearance of a book called “In 
Our Image.”'! The book contained 
twenty-six Old Testament narratives, 
illustrated by thirty-two four-color por- 
traits, painted by Guy Rowe, cover 
illustrator for Time magazine. Few 
critics concerned themselves with the 
text of the book (which appeared in two 
editions—the Douay and the King 
James versions), but they did discuss at 
great length Mr. Rowe’s paintings. 

The thirty-two full-color character 
studies took Mr. Rowe four years to 
execute. They represented a new and 
robust pictorial interpretation of the 
great names of the Old Testament. 
Few modern painters surpass Rowe 
when it comes to rendering detail and 
feeling. His style is reminiscent of that 
found in Diirer’s best work. Rowe hasa 
forceful command of color, probably the 
result of his experience in the advertising 
art world. The paintings in this book 
are done in grease paints on protectoid, a 
heavy transparent film, and are painted 
on the back, or reverse side. 

The appreciation of art is largely a 
matter of subjective taste. This is par- 
ticularly true as regards Rowe’s work. 
With his unusual style, there is no 
middle ground. Either you will in- 
tensely like these paintings, or just as 
intensely dislike them. The present 
reviewer happens to like them, and 
wishes that all religious portraiture 
could be as forceful and effective. 


1 Jn Our Image. A portfolio of Portraits by 
Guy Rowe (Oxford University Press, New York 


City). 


Many thousands of people have also 
expressed their admiration for the series 
of paintings found in the book, “In Our 
Image.” Art lovers sought unbound 
copies for framing, teachers wanted them 
for use in catechetical work and decorat- 
ing study rooms, and many others de- 
sired them for gifts. The result is that 
the Oxford University Press has brought 
out this new portfolio of the paintings as 
they appeared in the original edition. 
It is hoped that these new character 
portraits will find wide use in our schools 
and parish buildings. Mr. Rowe’s work 
will be the best argument against the 
saccharine art which has become associ- 
ated with religion in modern times. We 
look forward to the day when Guy 
Rowe produces a similar series of pic- 
tures on New Testament characters. 

Apert J. Nevins, M.M. 


The Fostering of Vocations 


Pope Pius XII in his recent exhorta- 
tion to the clergy, ““Menti Nostre,”’ re- 
fers with deep concern to the necessity 
of fostering vocations: “It is necessary 
to recruit new workers, with the help of 
divine grace. Therefore, we draw the 
attention especially of the Ordinaries 
and those engaged in the care of souls to 
this most important question, which is 
intimately connected with the future of 
the Church. It is true that the Church 
will never lack the priests necessary for 
its mission. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary to be watchful, mindful of the words 
of Our Lord, ‘the harvest indeed is 
abundant but the laborers are few’ 
(Luke, x. 2), and to be as diligent as pos- 
sible in giving the Church numerous and 
holy ministers.” 
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“Recruiting for Christ” is, therefore, 
a most timely book.! Its title uses the 
same word, “recruiting,” as used by Our 
Holy Father. Father Godfrey Poage, 
C.P., the author, has a message for 
priests and Religious, a message which 
urges that something more be done than 
has been the custom in seeking recruits 
for the priesthood and the Religious 
state. Many prefer no doubt to let vo- 
cations, as it were, “just happen,” 
stressing the fact that Divine Providence 
will surely take care of the need for fu- 
ture priests and Religious in the armies 
of Christ. 

Father Poage does not question the 
care of Divine Providence to supply vo- 
cations. He assumes this as a necessary 
premise. His thesis stresses the word, 
“recruit.” This means going out and 
seeking vocations for the priesthood and 
the Religious life. In a very graphic 
way, the introduction of this book shows 
the ever-increasing need for priests and 
Religious throughout the world in gen- 
eral and within our own country in par- 
ticular. 

Father Poage speaks from _ experi- 
ence. He presents ina very direct, easy- 
reading style the fruit of study and ex- 


perimentation on the ways and means of 


determining vocations and fostering the 
same. The signs of a vocation both in 
boys and girls are interestingly and care- 
fully analyzed. The help of several 
Sisters was obtained to gather material 
in reference to the signs of vocations in 
girls, all of which is enlightening and in- 
structive. The book further contains 
interesting chapters on helps for priests, 
teachers, and Religious Superiors in 
reference to developing vocations. An 
extensive bibliography on material that 
has been written on vocations, both in 
book and in pamphlet form, is to be 


1 Recruiting for Christ. By Godfrey Poage, 
C.P. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
pages 193). 
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found as an appendix of the present 
work. 

“Recruiting for Christ” will certainly 
create discussion and undoubtedly stir 
to action. It is worthy of serious 
study and practical application. As the 
late Most Reverend William A. Griffin, 
Bishop of Trenton, has said: ‘There is 
no lack of vocations ... but there is a 
lack of response ... and one of the 
principal causes of this is the lack of 
spiritual directors.”” Apparently, there 
is a practically unexplored field in the 
determining and development of voca- 
tions. JoHN J. CARBERRY. 


Religion and Morals 


In “The Ethical Basis of Medical 
Practice’! the Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School outlines practical rules of con- 
duct for medical students and_ physi- 
cians. The idea of the book grew out 
of requests for it from several medical 
schools at which the author had lec- 
tured. The earlier chapters deal with 
principles; subsequent ones with cases 
and problems. Various moral problems 
are defined and attempts made to clarify 
them. The relation of science and 
ethics is given. 

Since the subject-matter is contro- 
versial, it is written in a thoroughly dis- 
passionate and impartial manner to 
avoid hurting the sensibilities of anyone. 
For this reason the reflections upon the 
nature of conscience, while thought-pro- 
voking, do not prove anything. The 
author tells of the distinction between 
profession and trade, of the contrast be- 
tween good and evil. He explains the 
meaning of tragedy as having to make a 
moral choice between two loyalties, each 
of which may be good on its own ac- 
count. No matter which way is chosen, 


1 The Ethical Basis of Medical Practice. By 
Willard L. Sperry (Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
New York City). 
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the other always remains a haunting 
question-mark in the memory. ; 

Judging from a Catholic viewpoint, 
we do not always agree with the Rev. 
Mr. Sperry’s moral reasoning. A few 
passages seem to leave God out of «the 
reckoning, and too much stress is laid 
on mature minds. This is somewhat 
baffling, since the book is written by a 
theologian who should know that with 
God nothing is impossible and that to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven we must 
become as little children. 


On the whole, the book is well written 
and will be of help to those for whom it is 
intended. 

Reading “Gospel Gems,”? one feels 
oneself in the presence of the author, 
having as it were a téte-a-téte chat with 
 2Gospel Gems. By Canon Paul Marc. 
Translated from the French by Rev. Joseph A. 


Fredette (Frederick Pustet Co., New York, 
N.Y.). 


one who earnestly presents his subject 
in an attractive simple manner. Abbé 
Marc anticipates your questions, and 
the answers lie before you on the printed 
page. Precious jewels of spirituality, 
in the form of meditations which should 
lead to a closer union with God, are 
offered to all—clergy, religious, and laity. 
We are shown how many graces come 
through the hands of Mary. The 
treasures of the Gospel are allied with 
our personal and social life so that each 
of us can go daily to our respective 
“market places’ and bring thereto a 
greater love of God and our neighbor. 
The throng we meet need not separate us 
from God; rather we should bring Him 
to them by word, deed, or simply good 
example. In a word, we may quote 
from the Preface of this book by the 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Boston: “If our hearts 
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know that they beat in accord with the 
heart of Christ. The fervent medita- 
tions of Abbé Marc help us master this 
basic way to sanctity.” 

CuHares J. Catzan, O.P., Lirr.D. 


Recent Pastoral Works 


Fr. Ballou, O.F.M., has given us a 
fine combination of prayers and reflec- 
tions for a year of monthly Holy Hours. 
What a great help the book would be for 
priests who like to make the monthly 
day of recollection—or for retreat mas- 
ters at any time! The prayers are well- 
chosen, serious, clear, and without senti- 
mentality. What Father Ballou suc- 
ceeds in doing is to lead priests before 
Our Lord in the Eucharist and let Him 
speak to their hearts. And with very 
little adjustment, the book would be fine 
for nuns—no doubt indicated by the 
subtitle. Archbishop Cushing gives the 
little volume a warm-hearted blessing in 





his Foreword, and praises Father Ballou 
for the simple device of examining the 
Gospel mysteries from the fourfold point 
of view, viz., Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
Petition, and Reparation—an ideal ar- 
rangement for any Holy Hour. 

One little point which may open a con- 
troversy is the use of the common pro- 
noun You for Thou in some of the 
prayers—just a few. This reviewer sub- 
mits respectfully that the off-hand pro- 
noun, the familiar address so heedlessly 
desired and espoused by many of our , 
contemporary prayer-composers, may 
have a tendency to break down even 
further the traditional attitude of rev- 
erence in public worship, and may take 
away something of the sober and official 
character of this excellent little book of 
devotions. 

The preacher of many evening devo- 
tions to our Blessed Lady is offered solid 
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The Progress of the 
Liturgy 


By Dom Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B.—A his 
tory of the true liturgical movement from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the pontificate ef Pius X The mcve 
ment is characterized by its Opposition 
to laicism and it is perhaps the most 
powerful antidote for the spirit of revolt 
against religion $2.75 


A Retreat 


By Bishop John C. Hedley, O.S.B.—The 
thirty-three meditations contained in this 
book are intended to furnish matter for 


a retreat of eight or ten days. They 
consist of devout considerations, followed 
by points for mental prayer. The prin 


ciples treated lie at the root of all Chris- 
tian practice, and the aspirations pro 
posed will be found natural and useful by 
every soul which seriously desires to give 
itself to God -50 


The Spirit and Prayer 
of Carmel 


By Frangois Jamart, O.C.D.—Traunslated 
by E. J. Ross—-Father Jamart’s study 
contains a wealth of information He 
presents a brief history of the Carmelite 
Order and a thumbnail sketch of its aims 
and purposes. He also discusses Car- 
mel’s spirit its silence, its detachment, 
its concentration on Christ, its asceticism 
and especially its prayer. The author 
makes many references to the treasures 
that can be found in Carmelite spiritual 
ity. . 
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By St. Bernard of Clairvaux—Translated 
from the Latin with supplementary notes bv 
T. L. Connolly, S.J.—This treatise on the 
love of God is divided into two parts 
the first shows St. Bernard explaining 
how and why God should be loved and 
what basic elements enter into true 
charity; the second part comprises frag 
ments from his ‘“‘Sermons on the Canticle 
of Canticles.’"” Modern readers will be 
struck by the forceful, perceptive ob 
servations made by St. Bernard which 
are just as valid today as they were when 
first written $2.75 


Papal Pronouncements 
on the Political Order 


Compiled and edited by Francis J. Powers 
C.S.V.—From papal allocutions, dis 
courses, addresses, letters and encyclical 
from Leo XIII to Pius XII, Father 
Powers has compiled excerpts showing 
the Church’s position and: teaching on 
such vital questions as separation of 
Church and State, the State and educa 
tion, the International Order and _ the 
various isms -50 
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recent work by Rev. John F. Murphy.’ 
This is the first treatise on the historical 
background of devotion to Mary’s Im- 
maculate Heart; it is more than that, 
too, for it really encompasses a dogmatic 
treatment of the whole idea. 

The Historical Conspectus treats the 
Heart of Mary in Sacred Scripture, giv- 
ing the interpretation of the Fathers and 
commentators on passages both in the 
Qld and the New Testaments; then 
tradition, pre-public cult, private rev- 
elation, and finally public cult. The 
second chapter goes into the object of 
this devotion, both material and formal, 
and the third chapter draws out the 
general purpose of the devotion from a 
study of the acts of consecration and 
reparation. The final chapter on the ex- 
cellence of this devotion has some in- 
spirational touches which will be rel- 
ished by all who would promote greater 
love for Our Lady. The bibliography is 
impressive, especially because its great 
preponderance of foreign language titles 
gives ample reason for the publication of 
Father Murphy’s scholarly treatment in 
English. 

Devotion to Our Lady 
title of her Immaculate Heart is bound 
to spread, and, like other devotions to 
Our Lady, it will arouse the criticism of 
outsiders. It is hard to know where one 
could find a more thorough defense and a 
better understanding of all that is in- 
volved in this devotion than in Father 


Murphy's book. 


under this 


JoHN C. SELNER, S.S. 


Road Maps to Security 


If some disciple of Robinson Crusoe 
were to find his way back to civiliza- 
tion and wonder what is on men’s minds 
these days, he would not have to do 


' Mary’s Immaculate Heart: The Meaning of 
the Devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
By John F. Murphy (The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 127 pages). 
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much more than scan the list of recent 
publications. ““The Way to Security” 
and “Quest of Certainty” are two 
symptomatic titles which would make 
slight demands on his skill at’ social 
diagnosis. If he had not deteriorated 
too much in the meantime, he would 
find both of these books rather easy 
reading in spite of their titles. 

“The Way to Security”! is the fourth 
similar volume authored by Henry C. 
Link, a professional social psychologist, 
whose previous writings took note of 
the return to religion and the redis- 
covery of man and of morals. Dr. 
Link’s thesis ought to arouse a favor- 
able response even in some one who is 
not a reformed hermit. “Social security 
depends on personal security. It is 
spiritual security that is primary and 

| The Way to Security. By Henry C. Link 
(Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 


224 pages). 


material security that is derivative” (p. 
11). Americans are frequently neu- 
rotic and plagued by feelings of insecur- 
ity because they have built their lives 
and convictions on the basis of false 
values. They have sought in the pos- 
session of material things the happiness 
which only spiritual strength and peace 
could provide. They pay the price of 
self-respect and personal integrity for 
the security which short-sighted educa- 
tion has led them to believe is owed them 
The author, who reports his 
non-technical 


by society. 
findings in a_ popular, 
style, comes to conclusions which, with 
hardly an exception, coincide with the 
traditional Catholic teaching—for ex- 
ample, on the reality of sin, the condi- 
tions of successful marriage, the right 
kind of sex education. Some of his con- 
clusions provide handy and effective 
antidotes to the current campaign to 
separate government and religion and to 
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deify “democracy” and secular public 
education. In his criticism of labor 
unions, he seems to push individualism a 
little too far in claiming that class war- 
fare is of the very nature of unionism. 
However, admitting the limitations of 
his designedly incomplete approach, the 
writer’s directions on the way to security 
leave little room for quarrel. 

“Quest for Certainty’? tries “to ex- 
plore the basic evidence for the certain- 
ties of life,” and thus to furnish a firm 
road-bed for the way to security. Its 
author is a priest of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn who is anything but a new- 
comer to the writing craft. As its sub- 
title, ““A Modern Irenicon,” suggests, the 
manner is positive and discursive, rather 
than controversial. In his quest, Father 
Cass ranges through the Greeks, the 
Hebrew prophets, Cicero, St. Augustine, 
Aquinas, and many of the moderns, and 
finds at least something deserving of 
notice in each. Thus, the ground he 
covers is frequently familiar, but his ob- 
servations on the way afford fresh in- 
sights and make a second look worth- 
while. His chapter and note on suf- 
fering and evil especially illustrate this. 
For the uncertain and the unsettled in 
mind, this volume offers the calm and 
peace born of conviction. 

Even more basic as a guide for the 
road to security is a third recent pub- 
lication. ““The Catechism of the ‘Summa 
Theologica’ ’’* has by now a well-estab- 
lished reputation. The English trans- 
lation, which was adapted from the 
original French edition in 1922, has re- 
ceived a new printing twenty-eight 
years afterwards. Intended by its 
author “for the use of the faithful,” it 


2 Quest of Certainty. By John A. Cass (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.; pp. 
v—210). 

* Catechism of the ‘Summa Theologica.” By 
Thomas Pégues, O. P. Translated by Aclred 
Whitacre, O.P. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md.; pp. xvi-315). 
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traces in simple question and answer 
form the extensive ramifications of this 
heroic synthesis of Christian theology 
and philosophy. It follows the main and 
subsidiary divisions of the Summa, but 
because of its brevity as well as by 


reason of its very form and purpose it 


can at best outline argumentation and 
must avoid discussion and more detailed 
treatment. For any Catholic, it is a 
handy summary of the teachings of his 
Faith and of the conclusions of Christian 
philosophy. For the priest or anyone 
who has studied St. Thomas, it is a ready 
review which could lend itself to an in- 
formal and leisurely ‘refresher’ course 
in the Angelic Doctor. For anyone at 
all, it could well provide the introduction 
to or an occasion for reéxamining what is 
without doubt the greatest Great Book 
of Catholic tradition. 

Francis M. Tyrrez, Px.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


The editor of the Catholic Herald, 
Count Michael de la Bedoyere, who ob- 
tained an outstanding degree in philos- 
ophy, after his studies at Oxford, has 
written a remarkably full “Life of Baron 
von Hiigel,”’ published by Dent. Read- 
ers will be interested in the author’s 
treatment of the Modernist Controversy 
in which von Hiigel was one of the chief 
protagonists, and in the intimate picture 
of the Baron gathered principally from 
hitherto unpublished letters and diaries. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller’s name ap- 
pears once more amongst the authors’ 
lists. This time he has written a book of 
conferences and devotions “for the use of 
Martha rather than Mary.” He calls it 
“Praying While You Work” (pub- 
lishers, Burns, Oates). It is a small 
book—100 pages; half consists of 
“General Considerations’ and half of 
“Particular Prayers.”” Educated house- 
wives and intelligent mothers of young 
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families will find much to help them in 
the author’s common sense and in his 
downright style. Here is a sample: 


‘***That woman will save her soul 
by her sense of humor.’ 
remark makes a hearer think. If it is 
true, it means that a natural quality— 
and one moreover which is neutral as 
well as natural—can influence the 
soul’s direction for good or evil per- 
manently. But of course it is not true. 
It is the completest rubbish.” 


There are morning and evening 
prayers, Mass, Communion and Con- 


fession prayers, Rosary and Way of 


the Cross prayers and all kinds of other 
prayers—for example, prayer when ill, 
before engaging a servant, when unable 
to sleep, before giving a party, before 
and after having a baby and soon. All 
have the freshness we have come to 
associate with Dom Hubert’s writing. 

Burns, Oates are also the publishers 
of a most useful little book by Fr. 
Ferdinand Valentine, O.P., called ““Re- 
ligious Obedience.”’ There are just over 
100 pages of clear, straightforward 
writing on an important and difficult 
subject. It is meant especially for nuns, 
and, one might say, most especially for 
Religious Superioresses. Father Valen- 
tine holds that any but the most rigid 
teaching on the question of criticism and 
surrender of the judgment is folly. ““The 
vow of obedience,” he says, “is indeed 
the greatest of all privileges—a lifelong 
dedication to the service of Our Lord; 
but it should never be forgotten that, 
should our love of Him grow cold, the 
demands of obedience still remain con- 
stant, so that with the loss of fervor 
comes the grave risk of interior conflict 
of soul.” A book for public reading in 
every Religious house. 

“An enquiry into the fundamental 
mechanisms of life and development, 
character and will-power, and their rela- 
tion to the forces of Good and Evil’ is 


This sort of 


the official description of a new book by 
Henry P. Newsholme, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., B.Sc., D.P.H. The title is 
“Matter, Man and Miracle,” and the 
publishers Burns, Oates. The learned 
author tells us that his aim is to survey 
in outline what would appear to be “a 
near-universal mechanism, provided by 
God for the orderly development of 
matter and of living Creation; a mech- 
anism which He has enabled man in turn 
to apply to his own emergence and en- 
largement; a mechanism of which 
Satan has made use, warping it to his 
own malign purposes; and one, finally, 
which man, in so far as he has been 
Satan’s tool, or that of his own way- 
wardness, similarly has misdirected, to 
his temporal or eternal loss, but which 
equally, when used aright, has made for 
his own salvation and the good of his 
fellows.”’ Man’s bodily constitution, his 
temperament, his normal activities and 
their aberrations, his memory and his 
heredity are all provided by the same 
mechanism—and it is called inertia. It 
is, on the one hand, a factor that makes 
for permanence and development, and, 
on the other, one that gives rise to loss of 
balance and disintegration. This dual- 
ity is a reflection of the love God in- 
tended to be the relationship between 
Himself and His creatures, but which 
was perverted by the Angels’ rebellion 
and man’s fall. In miracles, suggests Dr. 
Newsholme, the power of love operates 
on and suspends the inertia inherent in 
matter, and so alters its “‘natural’’ prop- 
erties. “The conviction of the Church 
that there is to be a resurrection of the 
body seems to imply that there will be 
ultimately a redemption of inertia to its 
right proportions and orientation; and 
that with this, redeemed mankind, re- 
surrected after death, will indeed again 
be clothed with matter also redeemed to 
its true intention.” J wonder!!! 
Francis J. Riptey, C.M.S. 
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